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’ A Preference Based 
on Tire Quality 


Tire buyers’ preference for 
Goodyear has now been re- 
duced to definite figures by 
a tire census of 71 leading 
cities. 

The result shows more than 
21 per cent of the tires in these 
cities to be Goodyear. 

There are 200 brands of tires on 
the market, all competing for 
business. 

Were the country’s tire business 
equally divided, every two 
hundredth car would be 
equipped with Goodyears — 
instead of which every fifth car 
is Goodyear tired. 

Since dozens of brands undersell 
the Goodyear, you must attrib- 
ute this preference to Good- 
year quality and features of 
construction. 

This quality—the highest there is 
in tires; and these features— 
designed to prolong tire life 
and minimize trouble and ex- 
pense—are cash-value advan- 
tages to the Goodyear user. 

For he has found that they give 
him the lowest last cost, which 
is the real cost. 

Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Acces- 
sories are easy to get from Good- 


year Service Station Dealers every- 
where. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


The New and Greater 


CHANDLER SIX 


We Cannot Describe the Beauty 
of the New and Greater Chandler 


F you have seen the new Chandler tour- . 


ing car body you understand why we 

do not attempt to describe it. If you 
have not seen it visit the Chandler dealer 
today and get a new idea of motor car 
beauty. 

This new touring car is the most beauti- 
ful car of the year. There can hardly be 
any argument as to that. Someone having 
reason to be biased might dispute this, 
but you are unprejudiced—you will look 
with open mind for grace of line and beauty 
of finish—and you will agree with what 
countless thousands at the automobile 
shows have said very positively. They have 
said the Chandler is the most beautiful car 
of the year. So go and see it. 

The walnut-paneled tonneau cowl has 
pleased the public everywhere. It will 
please you. It gives the car a very unusual 
air of complete finish. It reflects, too, the 
thought which the Chandler Company 
gives to details throughout the car, inside 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car 
Four-Passenger Roadster 


and outside. And remember this, any type 
of touring body other than the Chandler 
tonneau-cowl type will be old-fashioned 
and out of date before the season is over. 
The old style design, with the backs of the 
front seats projecting abruptly above the 
body, looks odd even now. 

See the Chandler. You will be delighted 
with the style of the car and you know now 
that you can depend on it mechanically— 
depend on it for all the power, speed, flexi- 
ble control and day-in-and-day-out service 
that you could ask for in a car at any price. 

For the Chandler chassis, distinguished 
by the Marvelous Chandler Motor, has been 
proven right through three years of service 
in the hands of thousands of owners. It is 
free from any hint of experimentation, free 
from any hint of untried theory. 

In spite of higher prices of all materials 
entering into it, the Chandler is still noted 
for high quality construction throughout 
and the finest equipment. 


$1295 
$1295 


Fully illustrated Catalogue on request 


Chandler Motor Car Company 
1703-1733 East 131st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Start a Garden—Take i 3 


Ts in a class by ii 
the BEST in base balls, 
wound with best wool yard 
with the strongest red and 


Less Spring Medicine 


Get outdoors this spring, men! June 
is coming. Nature calls you to enjoy the 
healing and sunshine and exercise of work 

in the open. Nature invites you to plant 
a garden. Nature will make things grow. 


W hat Nature makes grow depends on you. 
Plant good seed. 


aa )s 

4 « 
FERRY’S SEEDS 

are good becausethey arepure-bred. Theyhave 

beenselected fromthe best fruits of each genera- 

tion for many years. Ferry’s Seeds are bred 


and tested in one of the world’s foremost seed 
institutions. It pays to plant the best. Try these: 


Ferry’s Thomas Laxton Peas. Very vigorous 
vines, medium height, large pods; peas very large and 
tender. One of the best varieties for the Home Garden. 


Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato. Rich, scatlet-red 
fruit, firm and juicy. Very heavy, vig- 
orous vines, and pickings continue for 
long season. Go strong on these. 

Write today for Ferry’s 1916 Seed Annual, 
telling what, how and when to plant. Ferry's 


are sold by dealers everywhere. They 
are not expensive, because 
“The best is always the cheapest. Reliable 
seeds cannot be afforded at half price.” 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
: _ (and Windsor, Ontario) 


and 
p ever . Gen 
ng, it is made to last and for real service. $5.00 
See those who use it and what they say. 
Johnson + 
Huggins 






































Great Big New “D & M” Catalogue Free 


HE front cover page bears a picture of Joe Jackson and his famous “D & M” 

Mitt. The second cover gives a picture of the great “D & M” plant and 
the names of 37 Big League players who indorse and use “D & M” Baseball 
Goods. You will be interested to see who they are. The 76 following pages 
are profusely illustrated, showing the “D & M” baseball line complete— 
also “D&M” tennis goods, sweaters, monograms, jerseys, running shoes, 
bathing suits, handballs, canoe cushions, gymnasium apparatus, basketballs, 
football goods, hockey outfits, boxing gloves, striking bags, etc. Get this 
Catalogue at once. Ask your dealer to show you the “D & M” 1916 Line. 





We sell and ship direct if your dealer hasn’t what you want, but try him first. 
Send NOW for this new Catalogue and Official Rule Books on Baseball and Tennis, Free. 
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ORE rapidly than Dor- 
M othy had anticipated, 
Bony was gaining on 
Cheyenne; when the broncho 
and his rider became dimly vis- 
ible through the blowing dust, 
the reason was plain. 

‘‘Cheyenne’s getting ready for 
a rumpus,’’ Dorothy said to her- 
self. 

At each word of command 
from the man the broncho would 
start forward, but almost imme- 
diately he would slow down to a 
peculiar, jerky walk—a sign that 
he was in an especially ugly 
frame of mind. Dorothy could 
overtake her property, but saw 
no way of recovering it. There 
was, in fact, only one thing for 
her to do—follow until she met 
some passer-by on the trail whom 
she could ask to help her in re- 
gaining the stolen horse. 

The next move of the thief was 
unexpected: he dismounted and 
stood still. 

‘*He means to catch Bony as 
I go by!’’ Dorothy thought. 

She pulled on the halter of the 
brown horse, but his mouth was 
hard, and he would not stop. He 
trotted on toward the man, who 
was stooping over at the edge of 
the trail. In vain the girl cried, 
‘‘Whoa, Bony, whoa!’’ 

Once more the thief surprised 
her; he swung himself quickly 
to the broncho’s back and began 
to beat the animal with a cotton- 
wood sapling that he had cut 
while he was dismounted. 

Dorothy heard the broncho 
snort with astonishment and in- 
dignation. His head went down, 
his hoofs flew out at the rear—in 
vain; the stranger kept his seat. 
The broncho stood still a moment, 
as if deciding what to do next. 
His captor continued to beat him. 
Then he began to move in a 


THE HORSES SAW IT, TOO, AND BECAME FRACTIOUS; CAPTAIN CLAY SEIZED THE REINS. 


ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 
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circle, slowly; the wind brought back to| coffee over a roadside fire and fried the beef- 


Dorothy the savage language of the thief. 

As Cheyenne’s anger rose, he turned more 
rapidly ; he revolved, he whirled—in vain; he 
could not unseat his rider. Looking round 
for a ledge of rock, he saw the prairie hope- 
lessly bare and flat. Then he tried a new 
trick: for the first time in his life, he lay 
down with his rider. 





steak they had brought from North Plains. 

‘*T love this,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘I’d forgotten 
how I loved it! Why, I almost didn’t want 
to come! But I think, grandfather, there’s 
gypsy blood in me.’’ 

‘“There’s Western pioneer blood in you.’’ 

After supper Captain Clay spread his dog 
tent, and Dorothy went to bed in the wagon. 


Dorothy knew that when a bad horse lies | Where the canvas hung away from its fasten- 


down to roll, the rider is liable to be killed. 


She cried out sharply. She saw Cheyenne’s | vivid stars of the west. 


ings at the back of the wagon she saw the 
Somewhere a lone 


gray legs waving in the air; she saw him get | coyote howled. The wind had entirely ceased, 


up and run unhampered across the prairie 
toward the river. In the trail he had left what 
appeared to be a dusty heap of rags; Dorothy 
was afraid to look. 

But the heap moved. The horse thief scram- 
bled to his feet. 
but not seriously hurt, he walked toward her 
through the storm. He was expressing his 
opinion of the broncho and of anyone who 
would own such a horse, but Dorothy did not 
wait to listen; she turned Bony round and 
rode home to the wagon. 

There she saw Captain Clay returning from 
his quest; and he was leading by the tether 
rope a dusty but triumphant broncho. 

“I see Cheyenne got away from you,” he 
said. ‘*I caught him down by the river— 
—— round by himself, like any other 

njin.’ 

‘“‘Cheyenne’s heap brave! Just help me 
down from here, and I’ll tell you all about it.’? 

Captain Clay had been unsuccessful in his 
Search for a ranch, and after Dorothy had 
finished her account of the adventure they set 
about making camp for the night. 

With the approach of evening the billows of 
dust subsided. The red of the western sky 
showed through the yellow gray of blowing 
sands, By sunset it was clear overhead, with 
& rosy afterglow. Dorothy and her grand- 
father washed their dusty faces at the river, 


Staggering a little, bruised | 





and now the soft purr of water over the alka- 
line sands of the river came to her ears. She 
could also hear her grandfather’s deep breath- 
ing in the dog tent beside the trail. He had 
fallen asleep almost instantly, for he was old 
and the day’s travel had tired him. It had 
been a hard day for Dorothy, too, and very 
soon all of the little night sounds merged and 
she fell asleep. 

When she woke it was broad daylight and 
her grandfather was bringing the horses from 
the river. As the morning wind blew his white 
hair round his brown and weather-tanned 
face, Captain Clay looked very old. Dorothy 
realized that much of the responsibility of the 
journey would fall upon her. She had a 
sudden misgiving that perhaps they were 
doing a foolish thing, and that their better 
course would have been to sell the team and 
to make the trip by railway. 

‘*But,’’ she reflected, ‘‘we have begun this 
trip; the time for thinking it over was before 
we decid 

An hour later they had eaten their bacon 
and corn cake, poured water over the roadside 
fire, and were on their way. 

The dust storm had caused them some delay, 
and they did not reach the James Partridge 
ranch in the foothills until mid-aftertioon. 
Partridge was an old acquaintance of Captain 
Clay’s; when the travelers refused his warm 


aid beat the dust from the blankets and their | invitation to stop over at the ranch, he made 


clothing, 


Then, much refreshed, they made| them drink goblets of milk, and stowed in 
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Chapter Three 





their wagon a flour sack of apples and a large 
piece of jerked beef of his own curing. 

‘*Mebbe you’re wise not to stop and visit on 
the way,’’ he remarked. ‘‘It’s kind of late in 
the year for a wagon trip; but not too late, I 
should say. There’s floods in spring and 
summer; this time of year’s reely fine for 
campin’, only you want to look out for snow. 
But you say you’ll be in Gulch by the 20th. 
Well, I never saw a blizzard in these moun- 
tains—that is what you’d call a reel blizzard 
earlier than November first. 

‘**Long about the fifth of November, last 
fall, a wagon come by here with a nester and 
his wife and four kids. I was away from 
home, or I’d just naterally have prevented ’em 
from goin’ on. My wife told ’em it wasn’t 
safe; told ’em, too, there was a snowstorm 
comin’; but that nester didn’t know a thing 
about the mountains, and thought he knew it 
all—just naterally pig-headed, he was. 

‘*Well, the next day when I got home Mis’ 
Partridge told me about them folks, and three 
or four of us started up the trail after ’em. It 
had begun to snow already ; it snowed all that 
day and night, till we got stuck and had to go 
back to the ranch for more teams. Then the 
snow stopped and it turned cold—awful cold. 

‘*We found ’em at last, way up in a cafion 
where the snow had drifted to the horses’ 
bellies. The woman was on the wagon seat 
and the kids cuddled under what blankets they 
had, inside. They were all dead, of course; 
it had been over thirty below for two nights. 

‘*First we thought the man had deserted 
’em, but when the snow went off we found 
him, too; he had gone on ahead to break a 
trail. ’’ 

Dorothy was silent; she was watching the 
brown velvet foothills and the upstanding 
purple peaks beyond them. 

‘*But as I said,’? the ranchman went on, 
‘*Cap, here, knows the weather as well as 1 
do; you ain’t likely to strike a blizzard before 
the first of the month. Knowin’ the mountains 
as Cap does, you folks’ll sure be all right. 





Anyhow, I allus say you got to 
take a gamble on weather. A 
man’s got to die some time, and 
you mought as well go ’long 
and ’tend to your business !’’ 

Dorothy smiled resolutely. 
‘*We’ll write from Gulch, Mr. 
Partridge, and let you know 
we’re safe. ’’ 

They drove away up the moun- 
tain road, which was bordered by 
quaking aspens—beautiful little 
trees at that time of year, with 
straight, silver-gray trunks and 
tremulous golden leaves. A smell 
of mountain sage was in the air; 
there was no wind; there were 
no sounds except the creaking of 
wheels, the ‘‘quit’’ of the chip- 
munks, the far-off scream of a 
hawk. On the hills, flooded with 
sun, every boulder lay cheek to 
cheek with a shadow. The 
eafions were filled with a drowsy 
blue haze like smoke in the 
spring. 

‘On jist sech a hill as that one 
you’d find Jinny’s grave—over in 
there,’’ Captain Clay murmured 
softly, pointing toward the peaks. 
‘* It was when we lived on the first 
ranch I had, one day reel early 
in the spring, forty-one years ago 
the tenth of next March. Your 
father was eight years old and 
your Aunt Minnie was _ five. 
When I come home that day I 
see their mother was sick, and 
I took a hoss and went down to 
Gulch for a doctor. Always 
wished afterwards I hadn’t left 
her, for when we got back it was 
too late.’’ 

He fell silent, and his gaze 
rested on the highest peak of all. 

Leaving the foothills, the road 
wound up the canon of the Big 
Milky River. October in the 
Rockies is the month of color. 
The sky was almost an indigo 
blue. Looking up—up—from the 
wagon trail, they saw the cap rocks of the 
cafion, sunlit, yellow as topaz. In and out of 
the crevices of the cliffs slipped the crimson 
rock creeper. The river foamed round shining 
brown rocks, which were mottled with gay, 
green patches of moss. In the shadow the 
water looked white as cream, but rainbows 
appeared wherever the sun struck it. Now 
and then a trout, salmon-colored and silvery, 
went over the falls. 

At nightfall they stopped and Captain Clay 
caught some trout; then they drove up a steep 
trail to the cap rocks, and cooked their fish in 
the dusk by a fire that reddened the over- 
hanging evergreens. 

Captain Clay had gathered spruce boughs 
for the beds, the frying pan was washed and 
hung in place, the fire was ready for roasting 
apples, when Dorothy suddenly asked, ‘‘Grand- 
father, did you mail my contract to Gulch ?’’ 

He put down the bag of apples. 

‘*Did you mail my contract that day ?’’ 

‘*T was just trying to think. I don’t believe 
you gave it to me, Dorothy.’’ 

‘*T know where I laid it—on the edge of the 
front-room mantelpiece. If we left it there, 
the landlord probably dropped it in the office 
when he came over on Thursday. But—it 
may have been brushed off and burned. You 
know it said, ‘Void if not returned by the 
18th’ — Why, grandfather, that means next 
Monday! Of course a school board wouldn’t 
ordinarily hold a person to a thing like that, 
but, needing a teacher to take that grade 
when the building’s done —’’ She thought a 
moment, and then went on abruptly: ‘‘I don’t 
feel one bit comfortable about it!’’ 

‘*Tf we’d thought of it before we left Par- 
tridge’s, you could have dropped a note.’’ 

‘*But we didn’t think of it!’’ 

‘*Want to go back to Partridge’s?’’ 

‘*No—no. Let me think. We’ll be at Hilli- 
gan’s ranch to-morrow night, and you’re sure 
he has a telephone. Of course I can call up 
the school board at Gulch and explain. ’’ 

Nevertheless she felt uneasy. Her new 
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responsibilities pressed heavily upon her. As 
she lay in bed that night she whispered, ‘‘I 
wish it were to-morrow night. I wish it were 
settled !’’ 

For another day the wagon wound among 
the hills. By that time they had penetrated 
well into the Rockies; everywhere they heard 
the thin, sweet cry of the eacaee mountain 
chickadee. 

On that morning Dorothy’ s first thought 
was, ‘‘Hilligan’s to-night! And I can fix it 
all up at Gulch.”’ 

Soon after breakfast the wind veered and it 
grew colder. Captain Clay complained of 
rheumatism. 

‘*You mustn’t get rheumatic fever, as you 
did last year,’’ said Dorothy, as she fastened 
the wagon curtains. ‘‘It’d kill you to sleep 
oatdoors. ’’ 

‘*For one thing, I’m not going to have the 
fever,’’ her grandfather replied with a smile, 
‘¢and for another, we’ll be at Hilligan’s 
to-night and won’t have to camp.’’ 

‘*T’m glad you’ll have a civilized bed. I 
don’t like those twinges. ’’ 

A sense of foreboding filled Dorothy; she 
attributed it partly to the chill of the wind, 
and partly to a story that her grandfather told 
her about the early days. 

He and three other young men had once 
been caught in a cafion by a snowstorm; 
their horses strayed off and died, and the 
men faced starvation; the weakest member 
of the party died one night of hunger, and in 
the morning the others found him so in his 
bunk. 

Captain Clay told the story vividly. It 
haunted Dorothy for the rest of the day and 
filled her with a nervous dread of being lost. 
Por hours she and her grandfather had passed 
no camp or dwelling; there was no one to 
whom they could go for help. 

‘¢ Are you sure about the road, grandfather ?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘It seems rather wild.’’ 

It ought to be wild, he thought; it was a 
lenely trail that led across the range. 

They had left the cafion of the Big Milky, 
and were proceeding along the bank of a stream 
that Captain Clay called ‘‘Owl Creek.’’? At 
last, overcome with pain, Captain Clay sur- 
rendered the reins to the girl. He seemed 
weak, uncertain, dazed; she was afraid that 
he was no longer fit even to direct the jour- 
ney. 

A little after midday a fine, cold rain began 
te drive against their faces. Presently it turned 
te snow, which made the trail, already faint, 
exceedingly hard to follow. Their way grew 
reugher, wilder. 

In the late afternoon, driving through the 
storm, —half rain, half snow that melted as it 
fell,—Dorothy noticed an odd yellow protu- 
berance on the limb of a pine. The horses 
saw it, too, and became fractious; Captain 
Clay seized the reins. 

But he could not keep the animals from 
belting down the mountain road. Dorothy saw 
the tawny yellow object flash from the pine- 
tree limb and dart into the woods. 

‘* Mountain lion!’’? Captain Clay cried. 
‘And on the main road, not half an hour from 
Hilligan’s ranch !’? 

The horses had stopped at the foot of the 
hill. Suddenly Captain Clay passed the reins | 
te Dorothy. ‘‘Honey, I’m a sick man!’’ he| 
exclaimed. 

His teeth chattered and his head fell for- 
ward. 

Dorothy could do nothing to help him—noth- 
ing except to push on to shelter and fire. She) 
urged the horses forward; then a wave of 
doubt and helplessness came over her. Were 
they really on their way to shelter? More 
slowly she drove round a bend. 

Through the light mist of flakes she saw a | 
dark object that looked like a small house. 

‘*The ranch at last!’’ she cried. 

Captain Clay revived a little. 

‘*Before you get to Hilligan’s you pass 
Nels Petersen’s, two miles this side. I guess 
E won’t go on to the ranch. I’ll stop and 
warm here.’’ 

His gray, pinched face frightened Dorothy. 
She helped him from the wagon, and together 
they approached the cabin. 

The leaves and dust on the step looked like | 
the accumulation of years. The door seemed | 
fast, but yielded when Dorothy pushed and | 
shook it; it opened into a large, desolate | 
room. 

‘“*You can’t stop here, grandfather!’’ she | 





protested. 

But Captain Clay insisted that he could go 
no. farther, and Dorothy yielded. They en- | 
tered the cabin and made their way to a tiny 
place that had evidently served as a kitchen. 
There the old man sank down on a bunk made 
of pine logs and ropes. 

Besides the bed the room held two chairs, 
one of which lacked a leg; several cracker 
boxes; a pile of dry pine logs, and a rusty 
‘*monkey’’ stove. 

Dorothy returned to the wagon for blankets, | 
and wrapped her grandfather up warm in| 
them. 

Then, with hands that were numb and clumsy 
from the cold, she broke up a cracker box and 
shook from the stove grate a bank of ashes, 
which was packed as hard as if it had been 
there for years. At last smoke poured up 


through the sheet-iron chimney and the firebox 
grew red-hot. Dorothy put a kettle of water 
on the stove. 

Captain Clay refused food, but drank a 
bowl of hot tea; then he lay shivering in his 
blankets while Dorothy threw on more wood, 
closed the stove, and prepared to go on to 
the ranch. She hated to leave him alone, 
but she must start at once, for it was growing 
dark. 

‘*First I must get a doctor if possible!’’ she 
said to herself as she climbed into the wagon. 
‘Then I must telephone to Gulch: ’’ 

Something of the load on her heart fell away 
at that thought. 

‘“T shall get the matter settled and my mind 
at rest on that score,’’ she decided. ‘‘And 
next — what? Grandfather must have the 
medicine that helped him last year. I must 
get it somehow from the city. Why, Bert Sid 
will see to that !’’ 

She did not even remember their foolish 
quarrel; she merely felt glad that she was to 
speak to her dear old friends. About her 
were the woods, cold, dark and wild; but in 
a very little while she would stand at one 
end of a wire that reached into the familiar 
sitting room so far away. She could almost 
see the room, with its blue carpet and its 
open fire. Mrs. Salisbury would be there, 
curled before the blaze with a book; Bert 
Sid would have returned 
from work. The tele- 
phone would ring at the 
little stand by the win- 
dow ; up he would spring 
to take the receiver. 

Then—she knew just 
how his voice would 
sound; and how Mrs. 
Salisbury would ‘break 
in with questions and 
advice and offers to help. 
Dorothy no longer felt 
alone or burdened — 

But the vision van- 
ished abruptly. Bony 
and Cheyenne came to 
a standstill; they had 
reached a tree that had 
fallen directly across the 
trail. Dorothy got down 
to guide them round the 
obstruction. 

It was now so dark 
that she could hardly 
make out the semblance 
of a road. She realized 


‘*But,’’ she thought, 
‘it can’t be very much 
farther, now, to the 
ranch. ’’ 

She drove on. The 
way seemed to grow 
still wilder; and a fear 
came to her—could she 
by any chance have 
wandered out of the 
road? Then she heard 
dogs yapping. 

‘*Tt’s all right, pon- 
ies !’’ she called. ‘‘We’re 
getting to Hilligan’s.’’ 

But instead of quickening their pace, as 
was their habit when nearing a house, the 
horses hung back. 

Dorothy came face to face with a grove of 
pines, at the edge of which the shadowy trail 
wholly vanished. Apparently it had been an 
old wood trail that ended at the edge of the 
forest. 

But then there were the dogs! It seemed to 
her there must be some ranch or camp near by. 

‘‘What queer yapping!’’ she thought. The 
horses shied uneasily. 

‘“Those things aren’t dogs!’? In her alarm 
she spoke aloud. ‘‘ They’re wolves, and 
Bony and Cheyenne knew it. We’re nowhere 
near Hilligan’s. I don’t know where we 
are.’? 

The place was so rough that she had to leave 


|her seat to turn the horses’ heads. They 
| Started off eagerly down the trail toward the 


cabin. 

She understood now why her grandfather 
had seemed so old the week before; even then 
he was fighting the illness that had changed 
him from a vigorous man to one who could not 


| command his own strength and faculties. For 


some weeks to come he would be as dependent 


| a charge as a child. 


When she reached the hut she saw at once 
what it was: instead of the cabin for which 
in his pain and exhaustion Captain Clay had 
mistaken it, it was an old timber shack aban- 
doned years before when timber cutting stopped 
in the Rockies. A lumber sled stood against 
one wall; and there was a kind of shed in 
which horses could be sheltered from storms 
and wild animals. 

Inside, the wood fire had burned down. 
Captain Clay lay still on the bunk, with his 
gray face upturned. 

‘*Grandfather !’’ she cried—and received no 
answer. 

Some instinct prompted her to look for help 
—in that wilderness! She walked to the 
door and looked out. There was no way of 


| side, 








knowing how far or in what direction they 
had wandered. It was now very dark out- 
and the snow was coming down, persistent 


and soft and wet. And as she stood there she 
heard far away the cries of wolves. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


AN-ATTACK OF- SMALLPOX 





chief,’’ said my Aunt Mary, 
as she whisked out of the room. 

Uncle ‘‘ Bige’’ looked after her with the light 
of terror in his eyes. The empty doorway 
through which she had disappeared seemed to 
fascinate him. ‘Then suddenly he thought of 
flight, but it was too late; Aunt Mary had 
appeared again on the threshold. 

‘*Abijah,’’? she demanded, ‘‘ what’ve you 
done with all your handkerchiefs ?’’ 

Uncle Bige saw that the moment of reckon- 
ing had arrived, and sank into a chair. 

‘*You see, Mary,’’ he began tremulously, ‘‘I 
was reading tother month what a hard time 
these poor tramp fellers have keepin’ clean, 
specially in winter, and I thought to myself 
that, if I was a tramp, I wouldn’t so much 
mind my clothes’ being dirty if only I had a 


‘Ta get ye a clean handker- [ 


| clean handkercher to blow my nose on; so I 


DRAWN BY T. D. SKIDMORE 


PRETTY SOON HE HAD TO STOP TO BLOW A.LITTLE. 


kind of got in the way of carryin’ an extra 
handkercher round with me to give —’’ 

But Aunt Mary stopped him with a sudden 
vigorous gesture. 

‘*Not another word, Abijah!’’ she cried in 
a tragie voice. ‘‘I can’t stand it! The idea 
of all those good handkerchiefs’ traveling 
round the country in the pockets of good-for- 
nothing loafers! Not your hemstitched ones, 
Abijah?’’ 

Unele Bige could not answer in words, but 
his downeast head nodded assent. 

‘*Well, all I’ve got to say is that you’re a 
fool, Abijah Cheney! That’s what you air!’’ 
And then she relented suddenly at sight of 
his conscience-stricken face. ‘'‘Howsomever, 
there’s worse things than being a fool. You’ve 
a good heart, Abijah.’’ 

‘*T’ll go to town and get some more, Mary, ’’ 
said Uncle Bige meekly. 

‘*No, you won’t! You’ll use some of my 
extra ones. Let me see. You can have that 
blue bandanna Sister Jane gave me for my 
birthday six year ago.’’ 

Uncle Bige got out of his chair. ‘‘I guess 
T’ll go down to the lower field,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
see how the hands are getting along with that 
ditch. Come on, Sam,’’ he added to me. 

We left the house and started across the 
barnyard, when a sudden call from Aunt Mary 
stopped us. 

‘*The handkerchief !’’ she cried from the 
porch. ‘‘Come back here, Sam, and get it.’’ 

I went back obediently and got the hand- 
kerchief—an unusually gorgeous one of deep- 
est blue. I gave it to Uncle Bige, who stuffed 
it into his hip pocket. 

‘* Pears like your Aunt Mary’s getting kind 
of flighty,’’ he observed, as we started on 
again. 

He let down the bars and we came out into 
the field where the men were digging a ditch. 
We stood and watched them a while. They 
didn’t seem to need any ‘‘bossing’’; so Uncle 
Bige said that he would work a little himself. 
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Taking off his coat, he climbed 

“4 down into the ditch and picked 

é “— up a mattock. 

te Uncle Bige isn’t exactly built for that 
kind of work, for he weighs considerably more 
than two hundred pounds; pretty soon he had 
to stop to blow a little and to wipe the sweat 
off, and I saw the men winking at one another 
behind his back. 

In a minute he went on again, with the 
sweat standing out on his face like rain on 
a pane of glass; but he kept wiping it off 
and worked right steady. Ever since he 
had that attack of heart disease that Doctor 
Sprigg told him was only his suspender 
buckle, he’s been touchy about people’s laugh- 
ing at him. So he kept digging away for 
some time; then he stopped and I saw him 
feeling his cheeks. 

‘*Sam,’’ he says to me in a low voice, ‘‘my 

face feels mighty hot and stingy. 
Does it look all right?’’ 

When I took a good look at it, my 
heart jumped right up into my throat, 
for all along his cheeks and down his 
neck he was a deep purple. 

I was so scared I couldn’t say any- 
thing; but he saw from my face that 
something pretty serious was the 
matter, and he sat down on the edge 
of the ditch with a little groan. 

‘*Tt’?s come!’’ he said. ‘‘I know it 
—it’s what I get for talkin’ to that 
scabby-faced tramp! It’s just nine 
days since he stopped me down there 
on the river road. My last handker- 
cher, too! Git away from me, Sam!’’ 

The men had dropped their tools and 
come crowding round, but Uncle Bige 
waved them back. 

‘*Don’t come near me, boys!’’ he 
groaned. ‘‘I’ve got the smallpox!’ 

They did not need to be told twice. 
They stood back and stared at him 
with their eyes popping out. 

"  7*ve had it,’? William Briggs said, 
after a minute. ‘‘Let me git ye home, 
Ys edd 

‘*No, I can’t go home!’’ and Uncle 
Bige groaned again. ‘‘ That’s the 
worst of it. Mary’s never had it 
Take me over to the old cow house, 
William; that’ll do as well as any 
place to die in, I reckon. Sam, you’d 
better go and break it to Mary.’’ 

William took him under the arms 
and they tottered off toward the cow 
shed, while I ran home. I reckon I 
must have looked pretty frightened, 
for Aunt Mary simply keeled over 
into a chair when she saw me coming. 
‘*Good gracious, Sammy !’’ she began. 

‘‘Uncle Bige’s got the smallpox !’’ 
I gasped. 

I always knew that Aunt Mary was a re- 
markable woman. It seems that it just takes 
something unusual to bring her out. She’sa 
good deal like a road horse we had once. 
That horse was so lazy by nature that he 
wouldn’t make over five miles an hour, no 
matter how hard you whipped him; but just 
let him hear another horse coming up behind, 
cluppetty-clup, and he was off like a streak. 
Aunt Mary was always just that way. This 
time, she gulped hard once or twice; and 
then she got up out of the chair and went to 
the door. 

‘*Where is he?’’ she asked, looking out. 

‘*They took him over to the old cow shed. 
He said you might catch it if he come here.’’ 

‘*Piddlesticks!’’ She had her bonnet off the 
nail and the medicine chest open before I could 
turn round. ‘‘You saddle the gray mare and 
get Doctor Sprigg,’’ she said. ‘‘Hurry!’’ 

It was hard work getting that bridle on with 
my hands shaking as if it were ten degrees 
below zero, but I finally did get it on, and was 
off ‘‘lickety-split.’? That old mare had the 
sharpest backbone I ever straddled, but it 
wasn’t until the next day that I had time to 
think about that. 

The doctor lived only about two miles off, 
and he was just coming out to his gig when I 
clattered up. 

‘*Hello, Sam!’’? he called. ‘‘What’s the 
matter ?’’ 

‘*Uncle Bige’s got the smallpox! 
Mary says you’re to come right away. ’’ 

‘*Smallpox!’’ He looked as if he didn’t 
believe me. ‘‘Where’d he get the smallpox? 
There’s none round here. ’’ 

‘*He was talking to a scabby-faced tramp 
nine days ago,’’ I said. ‘‘He’s mighty bad.’’ 

The doctor stood looking at me for a minute 
longer; then he shut his lips tight together 
and went back and got his little medicine case. 

‘Get off,’? he commanded, ‘‘and climb into 
the gig. The mare’ll come home herself. ’’ 

In a minute we were racing toward home. 


Aunt 
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‘*Now tell me all about it,’’ said the doctor 
briskly. ‘‘When was he taken sick?’’ 

‘*Tn the field about an hour ago.’’ 

‘‘What did he do?’’ 

‘¢+He turned all purple down his neck.’’ 

‘‘Huh! Sounds more like apoplexy than 
smallpox. I’ve told him a hundred times to 
stop eating so much. Just keeled over sense- 
less, hey ?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ I said; ‘‘he could talk all right.’’ 

‘*He could, hey ?’’ 

The doctor stared at me in astonishment. 

‘*Yes, sir; he walked over to the cow shed 
with William Briggs; but he was mighty 
weak,’’ I added. 

‘‘Walked! Well, that beats me! That’s 
the queerest thing I ever heard of. We’d 





better drive right over to the shed, I guess.’’ 





nessee that took in merely the lofty 

wooded ranges, the craggy steeps and 
the silent, somnolent coves, you would find it 
hard to realize that stringent social order and 
statute law prevail in that almost primeval 
wilderness. Innovation finds no votaries there. 
Traditions of yore and the sections of the 
code are alike rigidly enforced. You cannot 
imagine anyone’s introducing a new form of 
amusement or a new social custom into the 
mountains. Nothing is more characteristic of 
the mental attitude of the Tennessee moun- 
taineer than the aloof, impassive indifference 
touched with quizzical contempt with which 
he listens to the reports of progress beyond 
the barriers of his native ranges. 

‘They tell me that folks in the valley towns 
hev a big round shed house for their fair 
grounds, ’’ remarked the resident of one of the 
remote mountainous counties. ‘‘Plumb redic- 
’lous whenst such a spot ez this is pervided by 
natur expressly. ’’ 

The mountain county fair does not lack in 
interest or value, although it has not the archi- 
tectural equipment of its wealthier neighbors. 
A level space of considerable size, surrounded 
on all sides by a gently sloping elevation, and 
covered with a thick turf, forms an unusually 
attractive amphitheatre. 

There is no crowding on those breezy slopes. 
The groups of spectators are disposed at ease ; 
some are feasting from generous baskets ; others 
are interested in the display of stock in the 
arena, or in a span of fine horses that a man, 
with a hand on the bit of either rearing restive 
animal, is leading swiftly round the circuit. 
In the centre of the ring sit the judges, three 
burly men with their hats on the backs of their 
heads, and on their grave, flushed faces a look 
of determination to do justice though the 
heavens fall. The ranges are purple all round 


P= a survey of the mountains of Ten- 


the horizon ; the forest near at hand is splendid | | devotees of homemade yellow soap and clear | 


in the red and russet of fall foliage; the white | 


clouds ride high in the blue sky, and the wind lof the uncovered puncheon floors, the rough | 


sets fair. 


The display of stock and of agricultural | ging of the broad hearths, the dull brown hues | 
produce, and the industrial exhibits, with the | 





We could see the men standing round it, and | 
one of them came and let down the bars for us. | 

‘*How is he?’’ asked the doctor. 

‘*Mighty low, sir,’’ said the man. 
hardly hold up his h 


his face had turned purple all over. He 
| turned up his eyes at the doctor and groaned. 





and purpler, and the doctor kept staring at him. 
Then of a sudden he gave a snort, whipped 


| The doctor stared down at him for a while; | out a piece of cotton and dipped it in the pan 
‘*Can’t| then he set down his medicine case, knelt | of water Aunt Mary had brought along. 
| down and felt Uncle Bige’s wrist and looked 


‘*Hold still, Abijah,’’ he said, and rubbed 


The doctor grabbed his little case, jumped | | at his tongue and touched him on the cheek. | the cotton back and forth across Uncle Bige’s 


out and hurried into the shed. 
him; the doctor had said that he did not think | 
it was smallpox, and anyway I wanted to see | 
what color Uncle Bige had turned by this 
time. 

It was pretty dark in the shed and for a) 
minute I couldn’t see anything; then I made 
out Uncle Bige lying on a pile of fodder, and | 
Aunt Mary holding his head and wiping the | 
cold sweat off his face with his handkerchief. | 


It wasn’t till I got real close that I saw how | longer and at Aunt Mary wiping off the| Bige would die of shame. 


wrist again. 
‘“*‘Can you talk, Abijah?’’ he asked. “Do 
you hear what I say ?’’ 





‘‘Oh, yes!’? groaned Uncle Bige. ‘‘Is it 
the smallpox, doctor ?’’ 
‘“‘No!l’? snapped the doctor. ‘‘It isn’t the | 


smallpox. It isn’t anything that I ever heard | 
of. ” 
He stopped and stared at Uncle Bige a while 


I followed | Then he stared at him some more and felt his | forehead. 


You ought to have seen the way that purple 
came off on the cotton. The doctor looked at 
| it for a minute, and then snorted again. 

‘All you need, Abijah, is to wash your 
| face,’’ he said. ‘‘And the next time you buy 
cotton handkerchiefs, don’t buy blue ones. 
They always run.’’ 

He picked up his medicine case and went 
out, and for a little while I thought Uncle 
It was more than 


much worse he was; then I fairly jumped, for | sweat. Uncle Bige’s face kept getting purpler a month before he dared go to meeting again. 


AMONG CRAGS AND COVES 


“Oy Charles Egbert Craddock 


is attended with some peril. Since the mule 
that reaches the goal /ast wins the prize, each 
contestant beats and spurs his mount, in 
order to bring his rival’s entry in first. The 
mule, well known as a rather opinionated 
animal, is usually bewildered and affronted ; 
he rears, bolts and plunges, and often 
throws his rider over his head. 
The ‘‘greased pig race,’’ in which a well- 
anointed animal is chased about the course 
by light-footed youths, is a source of much 
merriment for the spectators; for, although 
the contestants often catch the pig, they 
cannot hold the slippery animal, as the rules 
of the competition require them to do. 
The same farcical amusements are some- 
times incidents of political rallies designed 
by party leaders to bring together the quali- 
fied voters of the region. The epicurean 
delights of a barbecue, where the lamb and 
shote are roasted underground, are usually 
added to the rally. Allof the mountain house- 
holds participate in those outings—even the 
colony of dogs and the frisky colt that follows 
its dam. The women contribute singularly 
little to the mirth and gayety of such occasions, 
for they are reared in accord- 
ance with the most repressive 
views of proper feminine de- 
meanor; they have a nunlike 
demureness and show little 
animation. Age seems to 
loosen their tongues, how- 
ever, and you may hear more 
discerning and pungent dis- 
course in an hour from some 
old dame sitting with her pipe 
in the chimney corner than 
from the rest of the house- 
hold in a week. 

There are good house- 
keepers in the mountains, 





THE FIDDLER, 
MOUNTED 
HIGH IN A 
CHAIR PLACED ON A TABLE. 


| Spring water. By reason of the coarseness 
fashion of chairs and tables, the uneven flag- 


of the alternate ‘‘daubing and chinking’’ of 


awarding of prizes by the judges, form the| the walls and wooden ceiling, the mountain 


serious business of these fairs. In the exhibits, | 
however, those who are not competitors, or who | 
are not otherwise concerned in them, take only | 
« casual interest. Hence it is necessary for the | 
managers to provide additional attractions to 
entertain the general public. The attraction 
they generally rely on is almost always bur- 
sesque. A ‘‘sack race’’ will bring many dwell- 
vrs from the seclusion of the ravines and rugged 
heights to witness such speed as a man may 
thake with. his feet and legs invested in a big 
tow bag that is securely tied about his waist. 
While the contestants in the sack race tumble 
and struggle along the course, the rollicking 
( rowd cheers vociferously, and the band, 
rought from a distance by the enterprising 
Inanagement, flings forth its resounding clamors 
to amaze the coy echoes of the lonely hills. 
The sack race offers little danger to the 
contestants, but the ‘‘slow mule race,’’ in 
which each man rides his opponent’s animal, 


cabin sometimes lacks the polish and glitter 
with which more responsive material would 
| have rewarded the constant scrubbing. Ona 
winter evening, when the hickory logs fill the | 


cavernous chimney place with leaping yellow | 


A FARMHOUSE 
IN A COVE. 





ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





WHEN THE HICKORY LOGS FILL 
THE CAVERNOUS CHIMNEY 

PLACE WITH LEAPING 

YELLOW FLAMES. 


flames, the interior of the cabin is admirably 
characteristic and picturesque; the myriad 


strings of red-pepper pods sway from the 


rafters, and the rifles and hunting knives on 
the walls send out steely glimmers. 

The family group is at ease before the fire; 
the men smoke their pipes, and there is always 
among them one gray head reverentially hon- 
ored by his sons and grandsons; the women 
card wool or cotton or knit hose and mittens; 
the tow - headed children play on the hearth 
among the deerhounds that have stretched 
themselves luxuriously on the warm flags. 
And perhaps a girl seated at a spinning wheel 
may be drawing out a long flax thread; as the 
breath of the fire stirs her masses of curling 
yellow hair and deepens the flush on her 
cheeks, the light shows the faint blue bodice 
of her simple gown and its dark red skirt, 
beneath the folds of which her small foot in 
its low-cut shoe busily plies the treadle. 

The pet of a mountain household is always 
of unique interest; whether bear cub, gentle 
fawn, or raccoon, it is invariably pampered to 
the last extreme. Although the fawn, when 
he grows to be a stalwart buck, roams the 
woods, he occasionally 
reappears in the door- 
yard, where he is al- 
ways recognized and 
left unmolested by the 
hounds with which he 
grew up on terms of 
toleration if not of 
friendship. 

A quarrel that boded 
serious results occurred 
on one occasion when a 
hunter’s hounds. gave 
chase on meeting such 
a pet in the wilds many 
miles from home, and 
a rifle ball came near 
putting an end to his 
career. The quarry 


former home, leaped | 
over the fence and fell 
quietly to grazing ; and | 
his early canine com- 
panions, taking up his 
cause with great spirit, sallied forth to try 
conclusions with the hunter’s pack. 

‘*How could I know he was the apple of yer 
eye?’’ asked the apologetic hunter, seeking to 
assuage the wrath of the agitated owner. 
‘*Yeain’t got him branded or tagged or labeled. 
I seen him jes’ runnin’ wild in the woods, and 
I didn’t know ye considered him a qualified 
voter of the district !’’ 


The mountain women have few interests | 


beyond the hearthstone. In those remote re- 
gions the factory articles of trade have not dis- 
placed the home product, and the women are 
therefore virtually manufacturers. You con- 
stanily hear the thumping of the batten and 
the creak of the treadle from the shed room 
as they weave the heavy web on the old- 
fashioned hand loom. When by some chance 
a specimen of ‘‘store goods’’ comes under their 
inspection, they are quick to disparage its lack 
of durability in comparison with the homespun 
jeans and linsey-woolsey. They hackle the 
flax and card the cotton and wool, as well as 
spin the thread, weave the cloth, fashion the 
garments, and knit the hosiery of the family. 
The dairy, however, is the special pride of 





led the hounds to cary 





the housewife; her cows lowing at the bars 
in the red sunset are an ever-dear sight to 
her. The cows are not regularly pastured, 
but roam the adjacent woods, grazing on the 
rich herbage and grass. The dreaded spots 
infected by the mysterious deadly poison 
known as ‘‘milk-sick’’ are required by law to 
be kept fenced, and the penalty for neglect is 
fine and imprisonment. There is also a fine 
of twenty-five dollars to be imposed on any 
person who leaves the bars down or the gate 
open. The ‘‘milk-sick’’ is fatal not only to 
cattle grazing in these plague spots, but often 
alse to human beings who partake of the milk 
or the flesh of the cattle. 

Lonely and isolated ravines among the crags 
hold a more imminent menace to the defenseless 
cattle. Every season some are pulled down by 
wolves in sequestered wilds. The state still 
offers a bounty of two dollars for the scalp of 
a wolf; the enactment solemnly requires that 
each scalp shall show the two ears of the wolf, 

obviously lest the hunter present one ear at a 
| time and thus collect a double guerdon. Far 
the same prudential reason, doubtless, the en- 
actment decrees that the scalp shall be burned 
by the magistrate granting the certificate, one- 
half the amount of which is receivable in taxes. 

The office of county ranger is no sinecure in 
that region, which affords such immense scope 
to the aimless roaming of domesticated animals. 
The official ‘‘stray list’’ is well filled with anno- 
tations of the vicissitudes of those wanderers. 

An odd thing happened some yearsago. One 
|morning a prosperous farmer found standing 
at his gate a highly bred three-year-old mare, 

of a type unknown to the coves; the mare was 
a little thin from hard travel, but was perfeet 
in eye and hoof and joint, and very handsome. 
The farmer notified the county ranger, who at 
once placarded the crossroads stores, the black- 
smith shops and the mills, and sent an adver- 
tisement to the county newspaper; but never a 
whisper was heard of the owner of the mare. 
Some people thought that the horse must have 
been lost from a stable or a string of race horses 
that were being shipped by railway. At last 
the ‘‘taker up’’ paid half her appraised value to 
the county ranger, and acquired the right to the 
stray—an act of great temerity, the supersti- 
tious thought, for they regarded the mysterious 
appearance of so fine a creature as a dispen- 
sation of the powers of darkness. Perhaps 
her new owner was not without his doubts, fer 
he named the mare, which was of a rare stone 
color not familiar in the mountains, Blue Witch. 

The fine grazing afforded by the ‘‘balds’’ 
tends to keep the cattle of the region well fat- 
tened and of excellent flavor. Hence the sport ef 
‘shooting for beef’’ never lacks a goodly num- 
ber of competitors in marksmanship. The prize 
is a fine young beef ‘‘on the hoof.’’ A target 
is placed on a tree or wall, and one after 
another the young men of the community ad- 
vance to try their skill. If the contest is very 
close, the beef is divided; the choicest cuts are 
given to the marksman who makes the highest 
score, and the others share to their 
deserts. It has happened that the winner was 
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so infinitely more skillful than his competitors 
that he was said to ‘‘shoot them all off the 


the prize beef, still alive and hearty. 


| they make short excursions to and fro among 
| the heaps of furniture piled in the yard. 
ground, ’’ and was by common acclaim awarded 


The gayety of those rare festivities is not 
|in accord with the slow, meditative tempera- 


Such festivities, however, cannot compare in ment of the mountaineer and his somewhat 


excitement and interest with the social gather- | 


gloomy cast of mind. The prospect of the 


ings to which invited guests come from far and | crops, the primary election, the knotty ques- 
near in the coves. A wedding is the most | tions of fate, foreknowledge and free will, are 
usual oceasion, and it is followed in a few days | the topics that he discusses at the crossroads 
by the ‘‘infare,’’ as, in the old English fashion, | store or at the blacksmith’s shop. He espe- 
mountaineers still call the entertainment given | cially likes to dispute about doctrinal matters. 
by the bridegroom’s parents. The graveelders| A religious revival will bring virtually the 
of the community do not consider dancing as an | whole population to the camp meeting or to 
edifying‘amusement, but they sometimes permit | the little ‘‘church house’’ in the cove. 
it, although with many shakes of gray heads| The baptism of converts in the swift waters 
and retributive pulpit eloquence afterwards. | of a mountain river is a strangely solemn scene. 
The old contredances and the Virginia reel | The high cliff-bound banks, the currents clear 
are most popular; the fiddler, mounted high in | jas living crystal, the great dark forests near 
a chair placed on a table, has no need to saw | | by, the purple ranges far away, all impart an 
away, ‘‘We won’t go home till morning,’’ for | austere sense of the aloofness of this region. 
no one dreams of going *‘ till daylight doth | The assembled congregation sings as the con- 
appear.’’ The young dancers scarcely cease | vert goes down waist-deep into the water, and 
for refreshments; and the tables, loaded with the echoing rocks sing, too, repeating the tones 
all the good things that the region can produce, | and words in faint iteration. 
are delivered over to the more elderly guests, At times the ‘‘church house’’ of the commu- 
to whom the menu is the chief attraction. | nity serves as school, unless the county has put 
Space is made for these frivolities by moving | upa building. The sessions of school are short 
all the furniture outdoors—a simple expedient, | and sparsely attended. It is hoped that this 
since few of the houses have more than three or | | state of things will be amended now that the 
four rooms, barring of course the attic bedrooms, | | compulsory education law has gone into effect. 
called ‘‘roofrooms.’? Oddly enough in so staid | But meagre opportunities do not always limit 
and conventional a community, only the cats | the result; there have been men famous in the 
and dogs seem to disapprove this wild domestic | annals of the state who got their first learning in 


upheaval ; 


peering and sniffing inquiringly, | 


some humble log schoolhouse in the mountains. 


STORIES OF THE OLD HOME TARM 
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Il. THE MAST OF THE YANKEE BLADE. 


of Wild Brook, stood a noble white pine 

tree; it was one of four that grew there, 
but it surpassed the others in beauty as well 
as in size. Straight as an arrow, it rose head 
and shoulders over the surrounding spruce and 
hemlock growth. By the ‘‘pole-and-triangle’’ 
method of measuring standing timber Addison 
and I found that it was 154 feet tall. 

Those pines were not on our land, but on a 
tract that belonged to the widow of Charles 
Meacham. Meacham had been a lumberman, 
and when he died he left several lots to his 
widow. 

We had had various dealings with her, and 
had learned that it was best to have all agree- 
ments with her written out and witnessed. 
She was one of those persons who will not 
hesitate to break an oral agreement if in that 
way they can make a greater profit. Her 
excuse for thus breaking her word was always, 
‘*l’m a poor widow woman’’; but, as a matter 
of fact, she was very well off. 

The old squire had twice offered her $75 for 
those four pines. He would have given more, 
but the trees were on the wrong side of Wild 
Brook gully, and there would be trouble in 
getting them out. Moreover, the pines stood 
on rocky ground, and there was a risk that the 
trunks would break when felled. 

We learned afterwards that Zackary Lurvey, 
hearing of our offer, had promised the widow 
$80 for the four trees. Lurvey was the old 
squire’s rival in the lumber business, and did 
not like us very well. He was a close-fisted 
old fellow, but his word was as good as a bank 
note. Nothing pleased him more than to get 
the advantage of us in a lumber deal. 

A month after the old squire had made his 
last offer to the Widow Meacham, he and Addi- 
son went to Portland to attend to the shipment 
of a thousand bundles of oak shooks by schooner 
to Matanzas. While they were at the wharf the 
Yankee Blade crept into the harbor under a 
single sail rigged on the stump of its foremast. 

The vessel, a fine clipper ship, bound from 
San Francisco to Boston, had been dismasted 
by a violent squall somewhere in the latitude 
of Bermuda. Both main- and mizzenmasts 
had gone by the board; the fore topmast, too, 
had been carried away. Later, the ship was 
driven off its course by southwesterly winds, 
and was thirteen days crawling into Portland, 
where Captain Yates hoped to get new masts. 

At one of the shipyards he had found a stick 
that would answer for a mizzenmast; but he 
had not been able to get anything fit for a 
mainmast, which needed to be a fine, straight 
pine trunk, sixty-six feet long — including 
length below deck for stepping—and not less 
than four feet in diameter. 

The old squire and Addison had gone aboard 
the Yankee Blade to see the stumps of the 
broken masts, and on hearing what Captain 
Yates wanted Addison thought of that large 
pine on the Widow Meacham’s land, and spoke 
of it. 

‘Tf it is as sound as a nut and as big as you 
think it is, I’ll give you $400 for it,’’ Captain 
Yates said. ‘‘Yes, I’ll give $425 if you can 
get it here in the course of eight days. ’’ 

Of course the old squire could not give a defi- 
nite promise; but he said that he would try to 
get it, and left the boat with that understanding. 

The old squire and Addison hurried through 


Ne of Lot 32, just across the gully 





their own business; they 
planned to go home the fol- 
lowing day to see what they 
could do about the pine. 

Whom should they meet in 
the dining room of the Preble 
House that evening but old 
Zack Lurvey! They guessed 
that nothing so unusual as 
the presence of the distressed 
Yankee Blade in port could 
happen without the old lum- 
berman’s hearing of it. In 
conversation at table, how- 
ever, he did not mention it 
to them, nor did they men- 
tion it to him. He did not 
appear in the dining room 
the next morning, and on 
asking for him at the hotel 
office Addison learned that 
he had risen early, paid his 
bill, and gone home on the 
morning train. 

Knowing the old fellow’s 
ways pretty well, Addison 
was at once suspicious, and 
hastened to tell the old squire. 

‘tLurvey got up at five 
o’clock and went home, 
sir,’’ he said. ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose it’s about that mast 
stick ?”’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ the old squire 
replied. 

He thought for a moment, 
unstrapped his pocketbook 
and handed Addison $125. 

““Get your breakfast and 
take the forenoon train 
home,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll stay 
till the rest of the shook is 
on board. Go up and see 
the Widow Meacham. If she 
hasn’t already sold that pine 
tree, buy it of her if you can, 
and get a bill of sale for it.’’ 

By eight o’clock Addison was on his way. 
Upon reaching the home station at the village, 
six miles from the old squire’s farm, he went 
directly to the widow’s house, put on his 
pleasantest smile, and asked her whether she 
was willing to consider another offer for those 
four pine trees. 

She did not reply at first, and Addison re- 
membered afterwards that she glanced at him 
queerly and seemed embarrassed. At last she 
asked him how much we would give her for 
them. After some bargaining he offered her 
$100, and at last raised it to $110. 

The widow accepted that offer, and took the 
money. When Addison asked for a bill of sale 
and receipt she demurred, saying that she 
never wrote one and did not know how. 
Addison then asked her for a sheet of paper 
and wrote the bill of sale himself, carefully 
describing the trees and their exact situation. 
The widow was very reluctant to sign the 
paper; but at last, rather than hand back the 
money, she put her name to it in the presence 
of a hired man who was sawing wood at the 
door. 

With the paper safe in his pocket, Addison 
hurried home to the farm and spent the after- 
noon making preparations for getting out the 








pine. The old squire did not arrive until late 
in the evening; but at six o’clock the next 
morning we were on our way up through Lot 
32, with three spans of work horses and eight 
helpers. It was the seventeenth day of March, 
and in the woods there was still good sledding 
on a foot or more of snow. We took along 
three strong bobsleds, log chains, warp line 
and pulley block for hauling the pine trunk 
across the gully of Wild Brook. 

Meanwhile, as we learned later, old Zack 
Lurvey had been busy. Scarcely an hour 
after the old squire and Addison had left the 
Yankee Blade, old Zack had gone on board 
to see Captain Yates. When the captain told 
him that he had made a conditional agreement 
with us to furnish the mast, Lurvey declared 
that we could not do it. 

‘Why, I know the very pine tree they have 
in mind!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘They don’t own 
it. I have as good as bought it myself.’’ He 
said that, I suppose, on the strength of his 
previous offer to the widow. ‘‘But I will 
furnish it,’’ he added. ‘‘And I engage to} 
have it here within eight days.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ Captain Yates said. ‘‘I don’t 
care who furnishes it. I don’t want any | 
double dealing, but I will pay the man who | 
gets me a mast first.’’ 

And he made Lurvey the same offer that he | 
had made us—$425. 

That accounted, of course, for Lurvey’s quiet 
manner toward us at the hotel that evening, 
and also for the early start he made for home. 
Four hours before Addison arrived, he was at 
the Widow Meacham’s door, renewing his 
former offer for those pines. She would not 
take it; and he finally raised his offer to $90, 
which she accepted. 

‘*Very well, ma’am,’’ old Zack said. ‘‘I 
will send you my check for $90 to-morrow. ’’ 

He was a wealthy man and the widow knew 
that his word was good for a hundred times 
that sum. It was a fair enough trade, and old 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


, 'LL GIVE $425 IF YOU CAN GET IT HERE IN THE 


COURSE OF EIGHT DAYS." 


Zack drove home to make preparations for 
delivering that mast stick in Portland within 
eight days. 

To get a log of such size out of the forest 
takes not a little hard, heavy work. From 
where the lumber road into Lot 32 ended, we 
had to ‘‘swamp’’ a sled road through the woods 
to Wild Brook, and set strong log scaffolding 
over the gully there to support the big stick 
when we hauled it across with pulley block 
and horses. 

We had been at work for no more than an 


hour on that first morning, when we heard the | 


shouts of teamsters and a great jingling of 
chains and sled gear approaching along the 
lumber road through the woods below. 

The old squire glanced at Addison. ‘‘Have 
you engaged other help for to-day ?’’ he asked. 

Addison said that he had not. We won- 
dered what was coming. The sounds drew 
nearer, and a few moments later four spans 
of work horses with sleds and ten or twelve 
axemen, followed by Zackary Lurvey, 
in sight. 

When they saw us at work they pulled up 
short, evidently as much surprised as we were. 
After staring at us for a moment, old Zack 
strode forward. In his shaggy buffalo coat and 
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fur cap, he looked almost as ferocious as a 
bristly gorilla. ‘‘What are you doing here?’’ 
was his abrupt greeting. 

‘*Mr. Lurvey, that is just what I was about 
to ask you,’’ the old squire replied. ‘‘What 
are.you doing here?’’ 

Old Zack fairly snorted. ‘‘Look here, you!’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘Stop right where you are! 
That’s my pine! I bought it yesterday— 
bought it of the Widder Meacham !’’ 

‘*That’s very queer,’’ the old squire said. 
‘‘We bought it of the widow, too. What did 
you give for it?’’ 

‘*Ninety dollars!’’ cried old Zack. 
her my check this morning. ’’ 

‘*Well, you got it at a better bargain than 
we did,’’ the old squire rejoined, laughing a 
little. ‘‘We paid her $110. But we paid cash 
and got a receipt for it at the foot of a bill of 
sale. ’’ 

At that he motioned to Addison to show 
Lurvey the paper. 
| Old Zack glanced at the paper. 


| 


‘Sent 





When he 
saw the signature at the bottom, he almost 
boiled with rage at the Widow Meacham. 
Addison’s calm and unruffled countenance as 
| he folded the paper and put it into his pocket 
| made the old lumberman still angrier. 
| ‘*Mr. Lurvey,’? Addison said, ‘‘I guess 
you’ ll have to pick this bone with the widow. ’’ 
Old Zackary was not one of those who have 
| to be told twice when they are worsted. He 
glared at Addison for a moment, and then 
turned abruptly to his crew of men. 

‘*We may as well go home,’’ said he; and 
they went jingling back through the woods, 
as they had come. 

We feared that he might possibly fell some 
other large pine and try to get it into Portland 
ahead of us; but he did not—for the good 
reason, probably, that there was no other tree 
in the neighborhood that was suitable. 

By allowing the big pine to fall partly on 
|two small hemlocks, we brought it to the 

ground without breaking it. 
We then sawed off the top, 
leaving a stick sixty-six feet 
long, four feet nine inches in 
diameter at the butt, three 
feet eight inches in diameter 
at the top, and straight as a 
gun barrel. By board meas- 
ure it would have scaled 
about eleven thousand feet, 
and was of course very heavy. 
By Captain Yates’s request, 
we did not remove the bark. 

We anchored pulley blocks 
and three-inch warp lines to 
trees, and hauled the stick 
foot by foot down to the 
gully,.and afterwards across 
it on the log supports to a 
level plat of ground on the 
south side. There, with 
jackscrews, we loaded it on 
three strong bobsleds, placed 
twenty feet apart, one be- 
hind another, and securely 
chained together. The rail- 
way agent at the station had 
been unwilling to undertake 

» the transportation of so large 
a stick by rail. 

It had taken us three days 
to cut the mast and to load it 
on the sleds. Owing to the 
time of year and to the con- 
dition of the roads, which 
were partly snow, partly bare 
ground, the old squire decided 
to use oxen instead of horses ; 
and as we had only two yokes 
of oxen of our own that we 
could use for such a trip, we 
had to hire ten yokes from 
our neighbors. 

The start, on the morning 
of the fourth day, was an 
inspiring spectacle — twelve 
yokes of large oxen with 
their teamsters at their sides, 

moving sturdily forward out of the woods and 
along the highway. Ben Murch, our foreman, 
was master teamster; he sat aloft on the front 
end of the log and shouted the necessary orders 
—when to start or stop, and when to ‘‘gee’’ 
or ‘‘thaw.’’? The old,.squire and Addison fol- 
lowed slowly with horse and sleigh, watching 
over all, and as far as possible guarding against 
accidents. 

At the ‘‘Corners’”’ they caught sight of 
Zackary Lurvey sitting in his sleigh by the 
post office. Angry as the old lumberman felt, 
he was yet so much interested in seeing how 
we would manage the big log that he could not 
refrain from coming over to watch it go by. 
In truth, to all who met it on the highway it 
was a matter of wonder and comment. 

They made about twenty miles the first day ; 
then the snow gave out, and they had to trans- 
fer the stick from bobsleds to three pairs of 
strong wheels that they had taken with them. 

From that point on they plodded slowly for- 





came | ward without accident ; and finally, on the fore- 


noon of the eighth day, they landed the stick 
in Portland at the wharf where the Yankee 
Blade was moored. 

Captain Yates, who was on hand to greet 
them, was well pleased with the stick. ‘‘It’s 
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The stick was dressed at the wharf, and by | again. Carl gripped him by the arm just in | the worst of it. We’d have given you all the 


a beauty,’’ he said. ‘‘Just what I want. By 
the way,’’ he added, ‘‘have you seen anything 
of that other lumberman from up your way 
who was going to fetch me a mast?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, we saw him, ’’ the old squire replied 
dryly. ‘‘But he concluded he couldn’t do it.’’ 





EARING through the undergrowth, 

running until they were breathless, walk- | 

ing fast, and then running again, the 
boys made their way through the woods. 
They had not gone far before they realized 
that this was no light blaze in the deadwood. 
Volumes of smoke poured in on them. Soon 
after they struck the old logging road they 
found their way blocked. 

Ahead of them the woods were burning for 
a long way both to their left and to their right. 
The wind drove the smoke from them, but the 
air was full of the sharp smell of burning cedar. 
Branches crashed to earth continually. 

‘*How did it ever spring up so sudden?’’ 

Carl. 

‘‘Don’t know. But we can’t get through 
this way. We’ve got to go round it,’’ said his 
brother, and they plunged into the woods again. 

They were not more than half a mile from 
the lake, but they had to make a wide detour 
to the west to reach it. What they could do 


when they got there they hardly knew, but | 


they could not leave the bees to burn without 
making a fight for them. 
Stumbling through the blinding smoke, they 


reached the lake shore at last. Clouds of | 


smoke drifted over the water and behind them 
the fire crashed and roared. Two hundred 
yards away they saw the beehives dimly, and 
ran toward them. The fire was burning 
straight toward the deadwood along the shore. 
The hives, which were made of dry pine, would 
burn like tinder. 

‘*Can we clear a belt round them?’’ cried 
Carl, doubtfully. 

‘““Too late!’? said Bob. ‘‘Can’t make a 
counter-fire, either. We must move the bees 
out of the way somehow. ’’ 

Standing in bitter perplexity, they looked 
from the apiary to the woods. They could see 
no flames as yet, but dense smoke rolled over 
the tree tops and hot ashes were falling in a 
shower. 

‘*We’ll be trapped here ourselves if we’re 
not carefull’? Carl muttered. 

‘*Tf we only had the boat we could float ’em 
off!’? cried Bob. ‘‘A raft! That’s the thing, 
Carl! Make a raft!’’ 

‘*Yes, take ’em across the lake,’’ cried Carl, 
‘tor down to the island!- That’ll be best. Get 
the logs together. ’’ 

Halfway across the lake, barely visible now 
in the smoke, was the little island. It was 
not more than twenty yards in length, but it 
would be a refuge for the bees if they could 
get them there. 

Bob had already begun to chop furiously 
into a dry pine log. There was plenty of 
timber scattered along the shore, and, better 
still, there were the lumber and nails that they 
had brought there for the winter cases. Time 
only was lacking. 

Through the smoke both boys rushed about 
frantically ; they dislodged logs that lay near- 
est the water, hewed off the large limbs, and 
rolled the trunks down to the shore. Dashing 
in and out of the shallow water, the boys at 
last succeeded in getting half a dozen small 
tree trunks afloat together. Carl dragged 
down boards from the lumber pile, and Bob 
nailed them down with the back of his axe. 

‘*We’ll never do it!’? Carl gasped, choking 
with the smoke. 

But they pulled down fresh timbers and 
spiked them to the first section. The smoke 
was growing hotter and denser, and now they 
could plainly feel the breath of the flames. 
Pieces of blazing bark and twigs were begin- 
ning to fall everywhere. A partridge, blinded 
ly the smoke, whirred close over their heads 
ind tumbled into the water. 

‘‘Keep going, Carl!’? Bob cried. ‘‘A little 
inore’ll do it !?? 

Working frantically, they managed to put 
‘ugether a few more square feet of raft and to 

ver it with lumber. The raft was a rickety 

‘air, but it must serve as it was. 

‘‘Now, all aboard with the bees!’? Bob 

outed. 

Carl wiped his streaming eyes, seized ashive, 

lashed into the water and set it aboard. 

ue bees were clustered all over the entrances, 

3 badly frightened to fly; but it was impos- 

»le to handle the hives without crushing some 


the bees, and when that happened they | 


ing savagely. 

{t was no time, however, to think of stings, 
«id the boys scarcely noticed them. But the 
‘veS were heavy with honey, and Bob and 
‘ar had to carry some of them more than a 
‘indred feet to the raft. 

Already the fire had burst from the edge of 
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the use of derrick and shears was raised on 
end and stepped aboard the Yankee Blade, 
where, I am told, it did duty as mainmast 
until finally the vessel was wrecked in East 
Indian waters, sixteen years afterwards. 





| the timber, and the dry brushwood and under- 
| growth round the clearing was ablaze. In the 
middle of the apiary a flame suddenly sprang 
up, but Carl instantly stamped it out and went 
on with the work. He 
hardly knew how the last 
hives got on the raft. Sud- 
denly there were no more 
of the painted boxes in the 
clearing, and his brother 
was crying frantically to 
him to come aboard. Wad- 
ing into the water up to his 
neck, he helped to shove off 
the shaky raft, and then 
swung himself upon the logs. 
| With a couple of long poles 
|the boys worked furiously 
to push the raft into deep 
water, but it moved with 
maddening slowness. 

| The whole shore was now 
in fieree flames. Masses of 
| blazing wood went hissing 
| into the water ; the heat and 
| smoke were almost unen- 
durable. But foot by - foot 
the raft crept out into the 
lake until the water became 
so deep that the boys could 
not reach the bottom with 
their poles. Then they had 
to use the poles as sweeps, 
and their’ progress became 
still slower. 

They were not more than 
a hundred feet from land 
when, through the uproar 
of the fire, they both dis- 
tinctly heard a shout from 
the shore. 

A dreadful fear seized Carl 
—the fear that Alice had 
followed them and was there 
on shore. As he peered 
through the rolling smoke 
he caught sight of a human 
figure running down the 
shore. The figure turned, 





stopped, and ran in the other direction, as if | 


bewildered. ‘Then it seemed to catch sight of 
the raft, uttered another cry and rushed neck- 
deep into the water. The smoke blew aside 
at that moment, and they saw the person 
clearly. It was Larue! 

Again the smoke whirled blindingly over 
the water and they lost sight of him. It was 
a minute or two before it cleared. They 
expected to see him swimming out toward 
the raft, but he seemed to have made no 
progress, and was struggling with his head 
barely above water. As they looked, his head 
went under. 

‘“*He can’t swim! He’s drowning!’’ ex- 
claimed Bob, and he began to tear off his 
boots. 

The next moment he had slipped into the 
water and was striking out strongly toward 
the half-breed. 

Carl dashed water over the scorching hives, 
and tried to watch his brother’s progress 
through the smoke. Larue had gone under, 
but Bob was ploughing fast toward the spot. 
When Carl caught another glimpse through 
the smoke, he saw two heads on the water 
again. 

Bob was swimming with one arm, and with 
his other was supporting the squatter, who 
seemed limp and lifeless. 

It took Bob some time to make his way back 
to the raft, and he was so winded with his 
efforts that Carl had trouble in getting the two 
aboard. Larue was unconscious and seemed 
half -drowned; Carl smelled whiskey as he | 
hauled him aboard. 


claimed. 
then. The heat was intense. Honey and 
hives. They must hurry if they were to save 


| the cargo. Carl worked at the pole with all | 
|his strength until Bob had regained his 





| breath. Slowly—slowly the raft went ahead, | 


| straining and rocking as if about to go to| 
pieces; and then by good fortune they passed 
over a shoal spot, where they dug their’ poles 
into the bottom and quickly gained several 
yards. 


almost forgotten him, when he stirred slightly, 





choked howl] and almost tumbled into the lake 





There was no time to attend to him just | how,’’ Larue went on. 
some bad viskey in me. 
liquid wax were slowly oozing from two of the | 


turned half over, and then uttered a sort of 


time. ‘‘W’at—w’at is zis?’’ the squatter stam- 
mered, bewildered. 


He raised himself on his elbow and coughed | 


honey you wanted if you’d come to see us.’’ 
‘*Bien!’? said Larue. ‘‘SorryI doit. We 
have no more trouble, eh? We be all good 


up a good deal of water; after that he seemed | friends now. You save me from drown, and 


to feel better. 
‘*Here, I help you. Give me dose ‘pole!’’ 
he said at last. 


I never forget. ’’ 
He held out his blackened hand solemnly to 
Bob, and then to Carl, who shook it rather 


They gave him a spare pole, and he bent | grudgingly. 


to it, rather weakly at first, but with evident 


But it was really a most fortunate turn of 


skill. They learned afterwards that he was an /| events. With volatile French spirits, Larue 


expert lumberman. 
The raft was growing shakier every minute, 


and Larue’s additional weight sank it so low | 


that some of the hive entrances were under 


water. ‘To save the bees from suffocating, the | 
boys took off the hive covers. Most of the | 
insects crawled immediately upon the tops of | 


the frames, but they did not venture to fly. 


|embark again. 


laughed and talked gayly with his new friends, 
He seemed so genuinely grateful to them for 
saving his life that Carl allowed himself grad- 
ually to relent toward him. 

They stayed on the island until the middle 
of the afternoon. By that time the fire had 
burned far enough away so that they could 
They left the bees on the 


After almost a quarter of an hour of slow, | island, where they would be safe until they 


anxious navigation the boys reached the island; | could move the hives. 


ORAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 





CARL HAD TROUBLE IN GETTING THE TWO ABOARD. 


at last they felt that they could draw breath in | 


safety. They began to unload the hives at once, 
setting them anywhere on the rocks and gravel. 

Even here the air was thick with smoke, 
but the air was not hot. Driving before the 
wind, the fire appeared to be burning down 
the western shore of the lake. Probably it 
would burn for miles, but they could do noth- 
ing to check it. 

The question now was how long they were 
to stay on the little island. 

‘*Seems to me a terrible while since break- 
fast,’’ said Carl. 

They were both hungry, as well as wet, 
bruised, and blackened by the smoke, and, 
now that the strain was over, they ached in 
every muscle. 

Larue hung round, dropping a word now 
and again; but he seemed to have something 
on his mind. 

‘*You good fellows,’’ he said at last. ‘‘You 
save my life, I guess.’’ 

‘*Maybe so. What of it?’’ returned Bob. 

“*T’ll not forget. You good fellows. Sorry 
I try to burn you out.’’ 

‘*What?’’ cried Carl, starting up. 
you a 

‘*T thought so,’? Bob interrupted quietly. 
‘*What did you start that fire for, Larue?’’ 

‘*Voyons,’’ said the half-breed rather apol- 
ogetically. ‘‘You see, you catch me in bear 
trap. Your bees sting my horse, sting my dog, 


“Tt was 


| sting me most to death. I see ze bee boxes | 
|here. I say, ‘He sting me no more!’ So [| 


light fires—here—dere—many places. ’’ 


After a hard pull of 
three-quarters of a mile 
they drew near the eastern 
shore, which the fire had 
scarcely touched. 

On the bank, with a tin 
bucket in each hand, stood 
Alice. 

‘* Are you both all right?’’ 
she cried as they drew near. 
‘*Where are the bees? Are 
they safe? I couldn’t stand 
it. I could see the fire and 
smoke across the trees, and 
I was afraid that—I knew 
you must be hungry, any- 
way.’’ 

As Carl came ashore she 
grasped his arm and de- 
manded in a frightened whis- 
per: 

‘“‘What in the world is 
that man doing here ?’’ 

‘*Helping us to save the 
bees. He’s our sworn friend 
from now on,’’ Carl an- 
swered. 

Alice had brought cold par- 
tridge, bread, bacon, honey 
and coffee in the tin pails. 
They all shared the meal on 
the shore, and to the boys at 
least food had surely never 
tasted so good. Afterwards 
Larue accompanied them 
part of the way to the cabin, 
and promised to help them 
to move the bees from the 
island whenever they were 
ready. 

The Frenchman was as 
good as his word, and put 
in a hard day’s work help- 
ing the boys to get the hives 
back again in their old posi- 
tion; but they did not do 
that work until four days later, after a heavy 
rain had put out the last smoulder of fire. 

The half -breed’s friendliness and grati- 
tude seemed really permanent, for he also 
helped the boys to make the winter packing 
eases. He would not let them pay him for 
his work, but accepted half a dozen pails of 
honey. 

“*T love ze sweet stuff!’’ he admitted, with 
a disarming grin. 

Lest his love for sweets should tempt him 
to steal again, the boys thought it best to 
give him honey enough to last him all 
winter; in return Larue promised to see 
that no harm came to the bee yard while 
they were absent. It was really a great 
relief to the Harmans to be able to leave the 
bees without fear of their being robbed or 
burned out. 

When they had put the hives back into their 
winter cases, their work for the season was 
over. Bob was anxious to get back to his 
classes, and Carl and Alice were by no means 
unwilling to leave. There was nothing to 
keep them any longer in the woods. The 
bees would need no further attention for six 
or eight months. 

They stored all the empty supers and appa- 
ratus in the cabin, boarded up the windows 
and nailed the door. The wagon came from 
Morton for their baggage, but they themselves 
preferred to go down to the village in the 
boat. 

It was a cloudy, chilly fall day when they 
got into the boat for the last time—not without 


“Of all the rascally tricks !’* cried Carl; but | regret. 


‘*T believe the fellow’s drunk!’’ he ex- | his brother gave him a warning look. 


‘*Then—I guess I get turn round, some- 

‘**You see, I have 
Got dizzy, not know 
| right way, and got on wrong side of ze fire. 
| Might burn up, till I see your raft. But I 
swim like one stone. Drown sure, if you not 
feesh me out. ’’ 

‘*Pity you didn’t!’’ said Carl. 

‘*Now, we never meant the bees to sting 
you,’’ said Bob. ‘‘You took our honey, you 
know. The bees went to bring it back. And 
we didn’t set that trap for you. We thought 


| it was a bear, because you made bear tracks 
Larue lay inert on the boards; the boys had | with your feet.’’ 


The half-breed grinned sheepishly. 
**Good treek, eh?’’ he said. 
‘Fine trick,’’ Bob agreed. ‘‘Only you got 





‘*Good - by, old shanty!’’ called Alice, as 
they pushed off. ‘‘I’ll be glad to see you next 
spring. ’’ 

‘*And we haven’t done so badly,’’ said Bob. 
‘*We had about $500 when we came in here. 
Now we’ve got nearly $1,000, besides all these 
bees, which will surely make $2,000 for us 
next season. And it’s been pretty good fun; 
better than tending a shop.’’ 

‘*T should rather think so!’’ cried Carl. 
‘*Tt was the luckiest day of our lives when you 
heard of those bees for sale. I wish we could 
start at work again next month. ’’ 

‘*T could almost wish that, too,’’ said Alice. 
‘*But I believe I’ve had enough wild life for 
a few months. I’d like something civilized 
for a little while—something just like Har- 


man’s Corners. ’’ 
THE END. 
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MOLLIE FANCHER 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HEN you find yourself trusting to luck, 
you need a new credit man. 


Hold your wrath One Moment brief, 
Save a Hundred Days of Grief. 
EVERAL things are necessary in a soldier 
besides the ability to shoot. One of them 
is willingness to be shot at. 


HERE are positive as well as negative 

ways of observing Lent. 
no undesirable habits to drop, find some good 
ones to cultivate. 


HE United States Lighthouse Service is 

charged with the task of maintaining aids 
to navigation along 47,192 miles of coast line 
and river channel. In 1915 there were 5155 
lights of all classes, and 577 fog signals. The 
service employs 5792 persons. 

HE first school in the world for the educa- 

tion of tuberculosis specialists will open at 
Saranac Lake, New York, in May. It will 
be a fitting memorial to the late Doctor Tru- 
deau, who in 1884 established near that place 
the fresh-air treatment for tuberculosis, which 
made him famous the world over. 


N these times anything that can carry a 

cargo across the Atlantic is a potential gold 
mine. About three years ago the steamship 
Dunholme burned at a New Jersey pier. A 
wrecking company paid $30,000 for the black- 
ened hulk. Last month the vessel, although 
it had not then been put into seaworthy con- 
dition, was sold for $850,000. 


RWIN and Tift counties, in Georgia, have 
combined to form the first rural sanitary 
district in the South. They employ a health 
ofticer who gives all his time to the schools, 
public institutions, trains and places where 
food is sold, and to the care of infectious and 
contagious diseases. Such work as that will 
go far to remove from rural communities the 
undesirable reputation of having a_ higher 
death rate than the crowded cities. 
HE French mean if possible to put every 
acre of arable land under cultivation this 
year. The minister of agriculture has pre- 
pared a bill that calls upon owners to begin to 
till all of their land that is now lying fallow. 
If they fail to comply, the mayors of com- 
munes may requisition the tracts, have them 
cultivated under the direction of local com- 
mittees, and defray the cost of the work from 
the public funds. 


EVENTY years ago drinking was so com- 

mon that, when a total abstainer applied to 
a London company for a life-insurance policy, 
the board of directors held a special meeting to 
deal with the unprecedented case. They finally 
decided to insist on a special premium to cover 
the extra hazard, but the man upset their 
expectations by living to the age of eighty- 
two. Since then every insurance man has 
learned that even moderate drinking makes 
@ man a@ poor risk. 


CRUST of bread is usually regarded in 
this country as the last stopping place 

on this side of starvation. Foreigners like 
crusts, Americans do not; therefore the for- 
eigners buy hearth bread, which is baked on 
the floor of the oven, and which consequently 
has a heavy crust all over it, whereas we buy 
the pan loaf, which has a good crust only on 
top. That is one reason why our immigrants 
have better teeth than native Americans, al- 
though they take less care of them and spend 
less money on them. Not only do they buy 
better bread, but they keep it longer. They 
have learned what we have still to discover: 
that bread fresh from the oven is unfit to eat. 
T was a very pretty thing that the amateur 
wireless operators of the country did on the 
night before Washington’s Birthday. Atmid- 
night the hundreds of boys who make up that 
army sat waiting for a message from Daven- 
port, Iowa. When it came, everyone within 
hearing repeated it, and each boy who received 
it relayed it eastward in his turn, until it 
reached the operators of the Harvard wireless 
club. ‘They delivered it to a delegation of Boy 
Scouts, one of whom read it aloud from the 
platform of the town hall in Lexington. The 
message was this: ‘‘A democracy requires 


If you have}. 





that a people who govern and educate them- 
selves should be so armed and disciplined that 
they can protect themselves. ’’ 


THE LATIN - AMERICAN TREATIES. 


T the present session the Senate has rati- 
A fied two important treaties with neigh- 
boring republics, and is considering a 
third. The first treaty that it ratified was the 
one with Nicaragua. As it was originally 
drafted, the Senate would probably have re- 
jected it, for it then contained a provision 
similar to one in the treaty with Cuba that 
reserves to our government the right to inter- 
vene to preserve order and to suppress rebel- 
lion, and to control foreign relations. That 
provision of the treaty all of the sister repub- 
lies of Nicaragua in Central America earnestly 
opposed on the ground that it would destroy 
-the..ipdependence of Nicaragua, and prevent 
tiem from-ever realizing their dream of a 
united Central America. The Senate struck 
out that provision, and adopted a resolution in 
which it assured the protesting countries that 
we have no designs upon their independence. 
In the amended treaty Nicaragua concedes 


to the United States a perpetual right to dig 
an interoceanic canal either by way of the 


‘San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua, or by 


any other route across Nicaraguan territory ; 
cedes two islands in the Caribbean Sea that 
we need to protect the Panama Canal, and a 
naval base in the Gulf of Fonseca on the 
Pacific, For those privileges we are to pay 
Nicaragua three million dollars. : 
The second treaty ratified by the Senate 
was the one with Haiti. By the terms of that 
treaty, Haiti accepts an arrangement virtually 
the same as that which has restored order to 
the finances of the Dominican Republic and 
peace to its turbulent people. The United 
States will control the Haitian customhouses, 
collect the revenue and administer: the foreign 
debt; and it will also have the right to patrol 


and occupy the territory as far as. may be}, 


necessary to stop revolution and social disorder. 
Those are rather burdens than; privileges, but 
the United States assumes them because the 
social and political conditions that have ruled 
in Haiti for many years can no longer be 
borne. The island of Santo Domingo, which 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic occupy, 
has immense natural resources that will never 
be useful to the world until the corrupt and 
unstable government of the past shall be sup- 
planted by honest and efficient administration. 
The hope is that the present arrangement will 
work the change. 

The treaty with Colombia, which is still 
pending, awakens unpleasant controversies. 
Let us review the circumstances that brought 
about the break in our relations with that 
country. It refused to transfer from the 
French company to the United States the fran- 
chise of the Panama Canal on terms accept- 
able to us. Panama seceded from Colombia 
and agreed to our terms. Colombia accused 
our government of devising and promoting the 
secession, and of forcibly preventing it from 
crushing the rebels. All those accusations we 
emphatically denied. Whether true or not, 
they put an end to our relations with Colombia. 
That breach everyone earnestly desires to have 
closed, but on what terms? 

As drawn, the treaty begins by expressing 
‘*sincere regret . . . in the name of the people 
of the United States. . . that anything should 
have occurred to interrupt or to mar the rela- 
tions of cordial friendship that had so long 
subsisted between the two nations’’; and the 
government of Colombia ‘‘accepts’’ the decla- 
ration. The second article grants extraordinary 
privileges to the government and people of 
Colombia in the use of the canal — greater 
privileges indeed than it reserves to the Amer- 
ican people. The third article provides that 
the United States shall pay twenty-five million 
dollars to Colombia. 

Of the many objections to the treaty that 
Senators hold, the most serious is the expres- 
sion of ‘‘regret’’ that naturally enough they 
interpret as confessing a wrong and making 
an apology that Colombia ‘‘accepts.’’ If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did indeed devise and support 
the Panama revolt, it is right that we should 
apologize. But a great majority of the Amer- 
ican people do not believe that he did, and 
still more of them do not wish that the gov- 
ernment should humiliate itself, and virtually 
condemn a former administration, by admitting 
the truth of accusations that have not been 
proved. 

In order not to seem to apologize, the Senate 
committee proposed to amend the treaty by 
making both countries express regret, and 
by eliminating the words in which Colombia 





‘* accepts’? our expressions of sorrow. The 
committee also proposed to reduce the sum to 
be paid to Colombia to fifteen millions. Even 
those changes would leave the treaty unac- 
ceptable to many Senators; and when Colom- 
bia threatened not only to refuse to regard the 
treaty as satisfactory but perhaps to break off 
diplomatic relations with the United States 
and to withdraw altogether from the Pan- 
American moyement, the advantage of rati- 
fying the treaty at all became questionable. 
Should Colombia carry out its threat, it would 
of course create-a situation more unpleasant 
than the one that existed before the negotia- 
tions began—a situation that might have 
consequences even more serious than noninter- 
course. The other Latin-American countries 
sympathize with Colombia and may turn un- 
friendly if we deny what they regard as just. 
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MOLLIE FANCHER. 


LITTLE more than fifty years ago a 
beautiful girl in Brooklyn was thrown 
from her horse, dragged several blocks, 

and horribly injured. From that day to the 
day of her death, which occurred only last 
month, she never left her bed, but lay through 
all the intervening years a helpless cripple, 
much of the time totally blind, and for a long 
period with one hand and arm immovably fixed 
above her head. j 

Only a week before she died she celebrated 
the ‘‘golden jubilee’ of the accident in 1866 
that made her a prisoner for life—a thing that 
in itself shows what spirit dwelt in her broken 
body. But that was only the culmination. 
Of the hundreds of persons who called to offer 
their congratulations on that afternoon and 
evening, and of the thousands of others who 
sent letters or flowers or telegrams, scarcely 
one was actuated by sympathy alone. All were 
moved by love and admiration and a desire to 
express their gratitude for kindnesses received 
at the hands of the invalid, Mollie Fancher. 
How easily we say “helpless cripple’! If 
ever a person lived who was not helpless, it 
was this frail woman. 

During all the years when she lay prisoned 
in her room, both her mind and her hands 
were busy with work for others, and strange 
indeed are the stories of what she did and how 
she did it. Although blind, and with one arm 
fixed above the pillow on which her head 
rested, she nevertheless made exquisite wax 
flowers, knitted quantities of yarn into articles 
of usefulness, crocheted thousands of skeins of 
worsted, and wrought the beauty of her soul 
into the daintiest of embroideries—all for 
charity. 

Nor wasthatall. Learning little by little of 
others who, like herself, were shut off from the 


ordinary pleasures of life, she set herself the 


task of carrying cheer into their lives by 
writing them friendly and encouraging letters. 
So spread the ever- widening circle of her 
friends until it included thousands whom she 
knew intimately, yet had never seen. No 
wonder she was called the most remarkable 
invalid in the world! 

Such a woman would have been great in 
any situation in life. Had fate left her straight 
and whole she would still, doubtless, have 
shed grace and beauty of spirit on those about 
her; but it seems as if, being broken in body, 
she had gained from some source outside her- 
self a strength not measurable by earthly 
seales, and as if, being blind, she had yet 
seen by an inward light those unseen things 
that are eternal. 

From Henley’s splendid poem, ‘‘ Invictus, ’’ 
Mollie Fancher took one line, —‘‘For my 
unconquerable soul, ’’—and gave it a finer and 
better meaning than Henley himself gave it. 
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THE TEST OF SEA POWER. 


ORE and more this war becomes a test 
M of the relative military value of land 
power and of sea power. Germany 

has asserted a superiority on land that is 
unmistakable. Its army is better led, better 
equipped, and more serviceable for purposes of 
offense than any other army in the field. By 
itself, or with the aid of its allies, whose 
troops are often commanded by German officers 
and whose strategy is always directed by the 
German general staff, it has overrun Belgium, 
Poland, Serbia and Montenegro, and it holds 
considerable areas of France and Russia from 
which its enemies find it impossible to expel 
its armies. To an impartial observer it seems 
clear that if it had not also had to face England 
with its preponderant power on the sea, if its 
own navy had been free to deal with France, 
and if its ships had been free to carry on an 





undisturbed commerce with the rest of the 
world, it could before now have vanquished 
its Continental enemies and forced them to ask 
for peace almost, or quite, upon its own terms. 

The part of England in the war has been to 
shut German trade within the boundaries of the 
Teutonic Alliance, to assure to its own allies 
the unrestricted freedom of sea- borne com- 
merce, to prevent any German naval expedi- 
tion by making impotent the German navy 
and the German transports, to transport across 
the Channel hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
to reinforce the hard-pressed army of France, 
and to seize, one after another, the eolonies 
of Germany, to which the Fatherland could 
send no assistance. On land the English cam- 
paigns have been more often unfortunate than 
skillful; but the British sea power has pre- 
vented Germany from winning the early vie- 
tory it hoped for, and to it the Entente powers 
trust for the continued and increasing economic 
pressure that alone can give them the advantage 
they hope to win during the coming year. 

Our own Admiral Mahan was the first his- 
torian to point out the tremendous influence 
that sea power, even when silently exerted, 
has had in the warfare of the past. It was 
his thesis that sea power, when clearly over- 
whelming, is almost certain to outlast and 
in the end overmatch land power. He found 
plenty of warrant for it in history; the most 
conspicuous example was given in the Napole- 
onic wars; for although Napoleon crushed his 
foes on land again and again, he could never 
reach England. Secure behind its navy, it 
husbanded its resources, encouraged and sup- 
ported new coalitions against the conqueror; 
and when he and France were exhausted with 
years of warfare, it threw into the scale the 
weight of its own army—and beat him. 

That is the way Great Britain expects to 
defeat the Kaiser in this war; and if its allies 
stand firm and the Germans find no instrument 
better than the submarine to deal with the 
British navy, the precedents of history favor its 
hopes. It is foolish to predict; there are scores 
of influences that may confuse and complicate 
the problem. But if the war remains what 
it now seems to be, a clear conflict between 
superior land power and superior sea power, 
we may be sure that it will be a long war, a 
war of exhaustion, and that if land power 
wins finally it will be the first time that it has 
triumphed in such a war. 
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SPEAKING IN PUBLIC. 


"Tite ordinary boy is self-conscious, and 
there is nothing he dislikes more to do 
in school than to get up and ‘‘speak a 
piece.’? That he so dislikes to do it is prima- 
facie evidence that it is a good thing for him 
to do. It is only by performing disagreeable 
tasks, and particularly by submitting to dis- 
cipline that compels forgetfulness of self, that 
a boy makes progress. No boy can learn to 
speak well in public until he begins to forget 
himself. 

Yet there are many schools and colleges in 
which public speaking is not compulsory and 
is indeed practiced to a very limited extent. 
The consequence is that many an educated 
man who finds himself on some occasion com- 
pelled by circumstances to make a speech does 
it awkwardly and ineffectively—not because 
he has nothing to say, but because standing up 
before an audience makes him acutely self- 
conscious. He becomes constrained, timid and 
shy—afraid to let himself go and let his subject 
carry him along; he is disturbed by the many 
pairs of eyes that are intently focused on him, 
and morbidly apprehensive that there is a 
hostile significance in the intentness of the 
gaze. 

Practice in declaiming the poems or the 
speeches of others is valuable to any boy or 
young man. But he*can derive much more 
useful experience from extemporaneous speak- 
ing in debate, or from more formal speaking, 
either with or without notes, on a subject that 
he has studied. By such practice the ordina- 
rily intelligent boy will soon acquire facility 
and fluency, and will overcome the self-con- 
sciousness that, unless it is overcome, may 
seriously handicap him in later life. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On February 28th, the Senate 
unanimously ratified the treaty with Haiti. 
Under its terms the United States will super- 
vise the national finances and collect the cus- 
toms, and a native constabulary under Ameri- 
can Officers will police the country. The treaty 
virtually establishes an American protectorate 
over Haitii——The House passed a post-office 
appropriation bill amounting to $321,000,000, 
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and voted to put a fifty-pound limit on parcel- 
post packages.— The subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee that is. hearing 
evidence concerning the fitness of Mr. Brandeis 
for the Supreme Bench listened to further 
testimony on that point. 


& 


UBMARINE WARFARE.—The new sub- 
marine policy of the Central European 
powers, by which German and Austrian sub- 
marines are to sink without warning enemy 
merehant vessels that carry any armament, 


the old forts round Verdun, however strongly Stamps PREE—75 all different for names two collectors. 





armored, is not great, for modern artillery Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co.. Toledo.0. 
knocks them to pieces easily enough. More 
important are the intrenched positions on the 
hills overlooking Verdun. The Germans car- 
ried those on the Céte de Talou, but those on 
the Céte du Poivre, which cover the best road 
toward the fortress, were untaken on March 
ist. The losses on both sides must have been 
terrible, those of the Germans especially so, 
since they were the attacking party. Thecity 
of Verdun itself was under constant bombard- 
ment from the great German guns, and much 
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STOPPED SHORT 


‘ PAR a TAKING TONICS, AND BUILT UPON RIGHT FOOD. 
went into effect on March ist. There was/of it is in ruins. 


considerable uneasiness in Washington lest it} The loss of Verdun would be of serious; The mistake is frequently made of trying to 
might result in fresh sources of misunder-| moment to the French; it would not mean | build up a worn-out nervous system on so-called 
standing between this country and Germany. | that Paris was about to fall, but the possession | tonics. 

New material from which to rebuild used up 
tissue cells is what should be supplied, and this 
can be obtained only from proper food. 

“] found myself on the verge of a nervous 
collapse, due to overwork and study, and to ill- 
ness in the family,” writes a Wisconsin woman. 

“My friends became alarmed because I grew 
pale and thin and could not sleep nights. I took 
various tonics, but their effects wore off shortly 
after I stopped taking them. My food did not 
seem to nourish me. 

“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I determined to stop 
the tonics and see what a change of diet would do. 
I ate Grape-Nuts four times a day with cream, 
and drank milk also, went to bed early after 
eating a dish of Grape-Nuts. 

“In about two weeks E was sleeping soundly. 
In a short time gained weight and felt like a 
different woman. Grape-Nuts and fresh air were 
the only agents used to accomplish the happy 
results.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
On February 28th, Ambassador Bernstorff | of the stronghold would vastly strengthen the Dishes hun nNNe: Bededwwas 


presented to Secretary Lansing a memorandum German line, and the capture of so important | ¢rom time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
from his government that declared that Ger- | a fortress would be of great moral and political | tull of human interest. 
many would respect the pledges that it had advantage to the German cause. 


given to the United States against destroying; As the violence of the direct attack on 

unarmed merchant vessels without due warn-| Verdun slackened, the Germans began another 5 UY a ” E 5 Oc S | Z E 
ing, and added that no merchantman would | forward movement in the Champagne district, 

be torpedoed without such warning, ‘‘unless | and in the Woevre forest southeast of Verdun, 8S times as large as 10c size 


the presence of armament on board... was and there they gained some ground also. The A es 
proved.’? The memorandum did not indicate | Allied commanders believed that the battle of 2% times as large as 25c size 
what would be regarded as sufficient proof of | Verdun was oily the first stage in a prolonged Get a Half Pint of 3-in-One Oil for a Half 
armament, In a letter to Senator Stone, | German offensive along the entire western} Dollar and practice economy. 3-in-One 
which was published on February 24th, Presi- | front. is the original and the leading lubricating 


dent Wilson said that the United States gov-| Petrograd reported that the fleeing Turks in| oil for sewing machines, bicycles, talking 
ernment could not honorably submit to the | the Erzerum district were being pursued, that | machines, guns, reels, locks, clocks and 
abridgment of the right of its citizens to travel | Bitlis was in the possession of the Russians, | SCores of other things. 

on the high seas, and that no country could be | and that the Turks were abandoning Trebi-| Best preparation for cleaning and polishing fur- 
permitted to alter the accepted principles of | zond. The greater part of Turkish Armenia | "UTS: Also absolutely prevents rust on metal 
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| surfaces indoors and outdoors. Never turns rancid 
international law during the course of a war. is now cleared of Turks, although the western 
He holds that a defensive armament is still | part of the province, where the main Turkish 
permissible on merchant ships. On February | forces are now concentrated, covering Erzingan, 
29th, the President sent a letter to the rules|is full of strong positions that could not be 
committee of the House asking that the Mc- | easily forced if they were properly defended. 
Lemore resolution, urging that American| The Russians have also pushed forward their 
citizens be warned against traveling on armed | line in Persia, and after beating a mixed force 
belligerent ships, be brought to a vote. He|of Turks and Persians, commanded, it is said, 
wished to know whether his own policy in| by Germans, have occupied Kermanshah. 
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the matter had the support of Congress. —— 
The Austro-Hungarian government has re- 
plied to the note of the United States asking 
for an explanation of the attack on the tank 
steamer Petrolite by an Austrian submarine. 
The reply was said to dispute the facts on 
which this government based its protest. 


EXICO.—Gen. Felix Diaz, who has been 
at New Orleans for some time, eluded the 
United States agents who were watching him 


and sailed for Havana, where, it is reported, | 


he is to meet supporters who plan an uprising 
against the Carranza government in Mexico. 


—General Carranza has instructed his Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury to begin the accumu- | 


lation of a gold reserve, in order to put the 
country firmly on a gold basis. 


& 


ELATIONS WITH ENGLAND.—Am- 
bassador Page, at London, has asked the 
British government to explain the act of the 
cruiser Laurentic in removing thirty-eight 
Germans, Austrians and Turks from the 
American steamer China, off Shanghai. 
& 


ECENT DEATH.—At London, February 
28th, Henry James, the novelist, aged 72. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From February 24th to March 1st.) 

The attack of the ‘‘Crown Prince’s army’’ 
on the French defenses north and east of the 
zreat fortress of Verdun gradually grew into 
one of the greatest and most bloody battles of 
‘the war. We can only guess at the number 
of men engaged, but the Germans must have 
hrown more than half a million men against 
he French lines between Consenvoye and 


"tain. The way was prepared by a terrific | 


rtillery fire, and the infantry attacks that 
ollowed were determined and powerful. One 
ifter another the French advanced positions 
vere stormed and taken; each day saw an 
vance of a mile or more, and on February 
6th, Berlin announced that the fort of Douau- 
‘ont had been taken by storm. That is only 
our miles from Verdun and about the same 
istance beyond the battle front of February 
2d. The French, who had hitherto stood on 
‘he defensive, began a counter-offensive at this 
voint, and Paris declared that they had driven 
he Germans back and isolated the troops who 
‘ud occupied Fort Douaumont. The value of 


That is a very important city at the junction 
| Of numerous caravan lines. It is one hundred 
and fifty miles from Kut el Amara, where the 
| British expedition is under siege. 
| At the approach of the Austrian army the 
| Italian and Albanian troops evacuated Du- 
| razzo; they lost a considerable number of men 
in doing so. The Italian army has determined 
to make its stand at Avlona. It is said that 
| there are two hundred and sixty thousand 
| troops at that port, and that it has been very 
strongly fortified. 
Suez reported a skirmish between Turkish 
and British troops at Agagia, Egypt, and said 


OYS, here is a small collec- 
| that the Turks were repulsed. 


tion of Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables— 
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For 25c we will mail you one 


packet each of the follow- 
ing famous Fordhook Vegetables. They 
are just the varieties to give you a start 
in your vacation garden and will be a 
means of showing you how you may 
earn some easy money for that baseball 
that you have been wanting for solong. 
No other small collection would quite so 
complete the requirements of the boy’s 
garden. 


Burpee’s Golden Bantam Sweet Corn, 
the earliest and best first early. 


Burpee’s Black-Red Ball Beet, remark- 
able for its regular form, deeply colored 
flesh and fine, sweet flavor. 

Burpee’s Earliest Wayahead Lettuce, 
the earliest butterhead variety. 
Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato, the 
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family garden. 
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delicious beans. 

We will also include a regu- 
larl0c packetofourFordhook 
Favorite Asters that you may 
have flowers in your garden, 


It will be to advan- 


| The Portuguese government has seized all 
the German and Austrian vessels that are in- 
terned in Portuguese harbors, including those 
at the Cape Verde Islands. The premier 
declared that it was not an act of war, and 
that the ships will be returned to their owners 
at the end of the war. He added that the 
ships were taken because the economic situa- 
tion of the nation required their use. On 
February 29th, the Italian government requi- 
sitioned thirty-four German ships interned in 
Italian ports. 

There were reports that several German 
commerce raiders were at large in the South 
Atlantic. The British ship Westburn put into 
Santa Cruz, flying the German flag and in 
charge of a prize crew from the cruiser Moewe. 
After removing part of her cargo and landing 
the crews of several captured merchant vessels 
who were on board, the prize crew took the 
Westburn outside the harbor and sunk her. 

On February 26th, the French steamer La 
Provence, which was in use as an auxiliary 
cruiser, was sunk by a submarine in the 
Mediterranean and nearly one thousand lives 
were lost. On February 27th, the Maloja, a 
Peninsular & Oriental liner, struck a mine off 
Dover, in the English Channel, and went 
down; one hundred and fifty-five persons 
were drowned. A mail steamer was also sunk 
off Flushing by colliding with a mine, and the 
French steamer Trignac was blown up in the 
North Sea. Twenty-six lives were lost there. 
A German submarine sank an English and a 
Swedish ship in the western Mediterranean. 

The German government has prohibited the nea 
importation of a number of luxuries, intending 
thereby to reduce the trade balance against 
Germany and to improve the rate of exchange. 
Champagne, caviar, cosmetics, candy, precious 
stones, silk and lace dresses, plumes and feath- 
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ers and silverware are on the forbidden list. 
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THE ORGAN MAN 
@y Alte Stilwell Kervan-2 


H, grizzled and gray is the organ man, 
And weak and bent are his knees, 
And the music he grinds from his battered 

box 
Is a note, and a cough, and a wheeze. 
But ah! ‘tis the first gay sound of the year 
That, borne on the chilly breeze, 
Just whispers a promise of April days. 
So fling him a penny, please! 


Oh, rusty and green is the old man’s coat 
And spattered with mud is his shoe, 
But he trudges the highways near and far 
With a message for me and for you. 
For he is the herald of joys to be, 
A prophet whose tale comes true, 
That trees shall bud, and that birds shall 
sing. 
So fling him a penny, do! 


For Life is the theme of the organ man, 
And always he seems to say, 

“Tho’ the winter winds are keen and chill, 
We may look for a brighter day; 

For Trouble and Care, and War and Woe, 
Shall all of them pass away 

And Beauty and Mirth, and iat and Love, 
Shall blossom—and life shall be gay!” 

So fling your heart to the organ man 
And bid him Godspeed on his way. 


S & 


GOD’S PLEADING. 


DO not know,” said Phillips Brooks 

u onee, “how any man can stand and plead 

with his brethren for the higher life, 

. unless he is perpetually conscious 

that round them with whom he pleads 

there is the perpetual pleading and the 

voice of God Himself.” There is a touching illus- 

tration of that truth in the following letter, written 

by a deaconess who is laboring in one of the mining 
towns of the Southern mountains. 

“One morning,” she writes, “a woman came and 
insisted that she must see me, for she was in great 
trouble. She told me that she was frightened 
because her little girl kept asking her to teach her 
to pray, and she didn’t know how to teach her, 
because, although she used to be a Christian, she 
was no longer one. What was she to do? She 
said that as she was combing the child’s hair a few 
days before, the little girl said, ‘Mammy, I got such 
a hurtin’ like I was just ’bleeged to pray, but I don’t 
know What to say.’ 

“T had been to the woman’s house,” the dea- 
coness continues, ‘‘and it was a wretched place. 
The father had died, leaving this little girl of five 
or six, and three small boys. The mother came 
of a disreputable family. Most of them had been 
in the penitentiary for shooting some one, or 
had been shot themselves. She came from way 
back in the mountains, and had had no opportu- 
nities whatever. She sent the little girl to see me 
that afternoon. The child was as dirty and un- 
kempt as she could be; her hair was a perfect 
tangle of untidy curls, and her beautiful, dark-blue 
eyes were the most wistful things I ever looked at. 
Iasked her what was troubling her, and she put her 
hands up to her breast and said, ‘1 got such a hurtin’ 
in here like I was ’bleeged to pray, but I don’t kno@® 
what to say to the Lord, and I’s afraid I won’t 
meet my poppy in heaven if I don’t pray.’ ” 

The deaconess explained that she could talk to 
her Heavenly Father just as if He were her 
earthly father, and then, kneeling down, she gave 
the child her first lesson in prayer. The little 
thing went away comforted, anc has since been 
baptized. 

“What a tragic little story!” you exclaim. Yes, 
it is that, and yet with what reverence we must 
regard it; for what except the spirit of God Him- 
self could ever have inspired that tiny child amid 
such ignorance and squalor to seek after diyine 


knowledge? 
| was a famous explorer. No wonder the 
girl’s heart beat high. She could not 
help being proud. She admired Cousin Malcolm 
more than anyone in the world, and she knew that 
many people would envy her that climb. 

She presented herself before Cousin Malcolm 
promptiy on the moment. She had spent a great 
deal of thought on her equipment, and when a 
smile—instantly banished—fiashed across Cousin 
Malcolm’s face, she was both perplexed and hurt. 

“What’s that box, little cousin?” he asked. 

“Tt’s lunch,” Sue replied. “There’s a thermos 
bottle and cups and everything.” 

“And this?” 

“Why, that’s my alpenstock. Isn’t it a good 
one? And I’ve got a splendid field glass.” 

Cousin Malcolm smiled—a smile full of under- 
standing and comradeship. ‘You remind me of 
myself and my first climb,” he said. ‘I thought I 
had prepared so splendidly, and before my guide 
got through with me I felt stripped to the skin! 
You see, the first rule of all travelers who want to 
accomplish difficult things—a stiff climb or a long 
journey—is, Travellight. I took it for a life motto 
before very long. Now let’s sort out this duffel. 
I have a good small glass that will bring you all 
the world your heart can hold. And if you need 
a stick, I'll cut one later. As for the lunch, we’ll 
take this, and this, and leave the rest. There, 
now, I think we’re in pretty good shape. Ready? 
Then we’re off.” 

It was a wonderful day. As long as she lived 
Sue knew she never would forget it. Never before 
had she realized the wonder and glory of the 
world, or—she could not tell how Cousin Mal- 
colm made her feel it, but he did—the infinite 
possibilities of life. When, some months later, 
word came of Cousin Malcolm’s sudden death 
in the Himalayas, that memory became a sacred 
treasure. 

Five years later sudden and terrible things came 
to Sue—her father’s death, the loss of their money, 
the change of their entire world. Bewildered, 
crushed, Sue groped for old landmarks. 

“But we must keep our home and all our own 
things!” she cried. “And I must finish college. 
Why, I have to! I couldn’t live without it!” 

“Travel light, little cousin.” 

Sue started. The memory was so sharp that it 
seemed as if the words had been spoken aloud. 
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THE CLIMB. 


T was a glorious morning, and Sue was 
going to climb her first mountain—her 
first real mountain. Moreover, she was 
to climb it with Cousin Malcolm, who 














‘partment of the Indian establishment. 





The memory of that day swept across her—the 
things that she had thought so necessary and that 
Cousin Malcolm had rejected —the climb that 
proved his wisdom—the glory and the vision. Was 
she again clinging to things that would hamper in 
the long journey? 

For a long time Sue sat thinking. Then with 
new resolution she began planning again. 
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A BATTLE IN THE JUNGLE. 


N an unusually interesting volume of reminis- 
if cences, entitled “Memories of India,” Sir 

Robert Baden-Powell quotes this description 
of a pitched battle between 4 tiger and a boar 
that a Mr. Inglis watched from a hiding place near 
a pool of water: 

When the boar saw the tiger the latter roared. 
But the old boar did not seem to mind the roar 
so very much. He repeated his “hoo! hoo!” in 
an even more aggressive, insulting and defiant 
manner. Nay, he actually advanced with a short, 
sharp rush in the direction of the striped intruder. 

Intently peering through the indistinct light, we 
eagerly watched the strange conflict. Crouching 
low, the tiger crawled stealthily round and round 
the boar, which changed front with every move- 
ment of his lithe adversary and kept his deter- 
mined head and sharp, deadly tusks ever facing 
the foe. The bristles of the boar’s back stood at 
a right angle to his strong spine. His wedge- 
shaped head was bent low, and the whole attitude 
of the beast betokened alertness and angry reso- 
lution. 

In their cireclings the two animals were now 
nearer to each other and nearer to us, and we 
could see every movement plainly. 

Crouching still lower and gathering his sinewy 
limbs beneath him, the tiger suddenly startled 
the stillness with a loud roar, and sprang upon the 
boar. With one dexterous sweep of his strong 
paw the tiger fetched the boar a terrific slap right 
across the jaw that made the strong beast reel; 
but he replied with a hoarse grunt of defiance, 
and with two or three sharp thrusts with his cruel 
tusks marked the tiger’s coat with more stripes 
than nature had ever painted there. Presently 
both combatants were streaming with gore. 

The tiger’s tremendous buffet had torn flesh-and 
skin away from the boar’s cheek and forehead, 
and left a great ugly flap that hung over his face 


and half blinded him. But the pig was on his 


mettle. With another hoarse grunt he made 
straight for the tiger, who dexterously eluded the 
charge, and, quick as a cat, doubled on himself and 
alighted clean on the boar’s back. He sank his 
teeth in the boar’s shoulders, tearing and biting 
yreat mouthfuls of flesh from the back of his mad- 
dened enemy. He seemed to be having all the 
best of it, so much so that the boar stumbled and 
fell forward, whether by accident or design I know 
not; but the effect was to throw the tiger clean 
over his head on the ground. 

I almost shouted, “Aha! Now you have him!” 
for the tables were turned. Getting his forefeet 
on the t:ger’s prostrate carcass, the boar gave two 
or three short, ripping gashes with his strong white 
tusks that almost disemboweled his foe; and then, 
exhausted by the effort, he staggered aside and 
lay down, panting and champing his tushes, but 
still defiant, with his head to the foe. 

But the tiger, too, was sick —sick unto death. 
The blood-letting had been too much for him. 
And now, thinking it was time for a third party to 
step in, I let the two disabled combatants have the 
contents of both my barrels. 
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A “TOMMY” WHO BECAME A 
GENERAL. 


Oe: of the most remarkable personalities that 
the war has disclosed in the British army is 
that of Sir William R. Robertson, who is now 
chief of the imperial general staff, and, as reports 
from London tell us, the most influential man in 
the military organization of Great Britain, Lord 
Kitchener by no means excepted. Sir William 
has long been a valued officer to whose merits his 
superiors were quite alive, but it is only within 
the last year that other lands have heard his name. 
His career is especially interesting, for it shows 
the opportunities that lie open to capacity and 
faithfulness even in an organization as fundamen- 
tally aristocratic as the British army. 

For Sir William has literally risen from the ranks 
with nothing except his own merit to recommend 
him. Without any advantage of technical educa- 
tion he has made himself perhaps the greatest au- 
thority in England in the higher and more difficult 
problems of army organization and field strategy. 

He began life, we are told, as either a butler or 
a footman ; on that point stories differ. Whichever 
it was, Sir William did not long remain content in 
that station of life. He came up from Lincoln- 
shire in his twentieth year and enlisted as a pri- 
vate in a cavalry regiment. For eight years he 
remained a trooper, although he took every oppor- 
tunity to improve his mind and to study the lore of 
the profession he had adopted. He spent almost 
all his money—a British cavalryman gets fourteen 
pence a day—in books, and there is a story that 
when he was busy grooming his horse or cleaning 
his equipment he would get a comrade to read to 
him from some classic English author or from a 
textbook on war. 

Almost all British officers are men of family 
who have been educated at the military college at 
Sandhurst, but a private who has the knowledge 
and the character can occasionally get a 


John French made him his chief of staff, and he 
was in time promoted from that post to the head 
of the general staff in London. 

A remarkable man, only fifty-five years of age 
now, and good for many years to come, if one may 
judge by the air of vigor and of physical fitness that 
distinguishes him. It is that power of endurance 
which has enabled him to give sixteen hours’ work 
to the day, as he has done more than once for long 
periods in his life. Like most successful generals, 
he talks little and listens: patiently, and is not at 
all impressed with the sacredness of red tape. 
He is modest and retiring, and is indifferent to 
opportunities of self-advertisement. He is, they 
say, proud of one thing only—and that is that he 
was once a “blooming Tommy,” and that within 
thirty years he made himself the virtual head of 
the British army. And of that he has an unques- 
tionable right to be proud. 


® © 
ON THE HONEYMOON. 








“*T weigh one hundred and fifty pounds. How much 
do you weigh, Mr. Sweet? 
**My wife and I together weigh exactly two hundred 
and fifty pounds.”’ 
“And you alone?” 
“*I don’t know ; we always get weighed together.”’ 
—Kirchner in Fliegende Blatter. 
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ACCURATE SURVEYING. 





county surveyor out in Kansas, says the | 


Engineering News, had some reputation in 
his profession. This is an account of a job he did 
for Silas Emery. Silas himself told the story to a 
party of Rock Island engineers who had taken 
refuge in his tool shed from one of the justly fa- 
mous summer showers of the Sunflower State. 

“T hired Paul,” said Silas, “to run out_my north 
line because my neighbor was aimin’ to string a 
fence on what I knowed was my land. They had 
been a stone set twenty rod no’theast of my cow 
barn when the Widder Smith owned the layout, 
but seemed as if I couldn’t rightly locate it. But 
Paul, he had the gov’ment notes for the whole 
county and the one west, so I knowed he could fix 
me up proper. 

“Well, him and his long-laigged boys come out 
one mornin’ at sunup and set out to find a monny- 


till they come to the second range line east; it was 
a buffalo horn set seven inches down in gravel at 
the aidge of a crick, as the notes called for, so 
Paul he felt safe to start, and they lit out. They’d 
chain out eighty rod after the compass was set 
level and the proper declination set off, and then 
Paul would pull up his inst’ument and go whar the 
boys had got to and start ’em off agin. And bein’ 
right pert steppers, they seeveyed them seven 
miles in some two hours, and come to whar my 
corner was supposed to be at. I recollect Paul 
was lookin’ mighty cocky when he come up to 
whar the last pin was stickin’ in the ground. 

“<«Thar she be,’ he sings out, ‘jest six inches 
underground, and if you’ll shove down on that 
thar pin you can find her yourself!’ 

“Wal, I goes over and shoves her in clean up to 
the red flannel, but nary stone did I tetch. 

“Now Paul havin’ the name he had for doing 

tiptop work I felt right disappointed thinkin’ of 
him a-missin’ that stone, and I reckon I showed 
my feelin’s some, too. Paul wasn’t lookin’ cocky 
nomore, neither. Never did I see a feller more put 
out. He reads all his gov’ment notes over time 
and agin, and him and the boys they puts down a 
whole raft of figgers and takes turns a-addin’ them 
up. 
“Then Paul gits up and takes their sightin’ pole 
and rams her down whar the pin was settin’. 
Full two foot he druv that thar pole down ’fore 
he give it up as a bad job, and set down and went 
to pawin’ over that old yaller notebook agin. ’Fore 
he set down, though, he allowed as how he’d give 
up and take to ranchin’. 

“Finally 1 heered him snickerin’ and I looked 
over to whar he was, and thar he set grinnin’ fit 
to kill. 
cription of this here monnyment.’ 


time ’cause of it bein’ over on the right-hand page 
with figgerin’ all round and runnin’ into it. But 
thar it was, writ plain enough for anybody once 
you noticed it. ‘For the no’theast corner of section 
14, havin’ run out of buffalo horns, I set an old 





sion by passing a stiff examination. Young Rob- 
ertson got such a commission in the Third Dragoon 
Guards at the age of twenty-eight, and he soon 
showed so much fitness for the highest sort of staff 
work that he was attached to the intelligence de- 
He spent 
the spare moments of his busy days learning every 
Indian dialect he could master, and made himself 
thereby one of the most useful officers in the 
service. 

He came out of the Chitral campaign with a 
severe wound, the Distinguished Service Order 
and the rank of staff captain. After a tour of 
duty at home he went out in the Boer War, where 
he won fresh distinction, both in the field and in 
staff duty. Meanwhile he had learned French 
and German and studied carefully the army sys- 
tems of the Continental nations; and in 1910 this 
self-taught, self-trained officer, who had no ground- 
work of regular academic education, was put at 
the head of the Army Staff College, an institution 
that gathers the ablest officers in the army for 
instruction in the higher branches of war. He 
distinguished himself there again, and was in 
charge of outfitting and supplying the expedition- 
ary force that went over to France in 1914. Sir 





grindstone purloined from the Widder Smith’s 
shed, six inches below the surface of the ground.’ 
“Yep, the pole Paul hed shoved down two foot 
was stickin’ plumb through the hole in that grind- 
stone!”’ 
& & 


A FOOD PROBLEM SOLVED. 


HE food problems of Germany during the 

present war and the attempted scientific solu- 

tion of them recently moved Mr. M. R. Leslie 

to relate some of the curious economies and ex- 

periments practiced by residents in Paris when 
it was besieged by the Germans in 1870. 

Among the oddest and, it may be said, most 
scientifically correct stock of provisions laid in at 
the beginning of the siege by any foresighted 
individual was that purchased by an American 
named Snyder. He was caught with little cash 
on hand — so little that, after much thought, he 
devised for himself on the first day the cheapest 
diet, he believed, compatible with proper nourish- 
ment. There had already been a rush of buyers 
of all the main and standard kinds of food, and 
prices were soaring; but as no one had yet 
thought of olive oil,—a mere condiment,—its price 


| 


was unchanged. He bought several large bottles 
of it. Bread he bought every day, as much as he 
could afford. Then he made an extraordinary 
soup from bread, oi] and water, mashed, mixed 
and vigorously stirred; and upon this nutritive 
but unappetizing fare he lived. 

His health did not suffer; but he grew to loathe 
the stuff until starvation seemed preferable to 
eating it—or, if not starvation, which is slow, at 
least a swift German bullet. He managed secretly 
to slip out of the city and, taking his life in his 
hands, marched up to the nearest picket of the 
enemy, who of course promptly challenged him. 
He explained in fluent and appealing German his 
past experience, present need, and unalterably 
unfavorable opinion of oil and bread and water as 
a steady diet. The good-natured sentry was so 
much amused that he bade Snyder proceed on his 
way—only, for the sake of discipline and appear- 
ances,torun. Snyder did so, and was fired after, 
—in the air,—and arrived safe in the midst of a 
vastly astonished group of soldiers just enjoying 
a good dinner. Again he told his tale, and amid a 
burst of laughter was cordially invited to share 
their bread, cheese, beer and sausages. It was 
such a jolly party that he delayed too long, and 
the guard had been changed. When he started to 
leave, his friend, the picket, who had promised 
to let him go as he had come, was no longer on 
duty. Once more he told his story; once more his 
plausible tongue served him well, and the second 
picket—shaking with laughter at the American’s 
grimaces of disgust over the mere mention of his 
scientific soup—allowed him to slip by with only a 
few shouts and harmlessly directed shots as he fled. 

He regained French territory in safety; but the 
French soldiers, who had seen him bolt out of the 
enemy’s lines, apparently pursued by a shower of 
bullets, received him as an escaped prisoner and 
the hero of an admirable achievement. In their 
enthusiasm they even managed, from their meagre 
resources, to treat him to another square meal. 

Snyder ate it thankfully, although the interval 
since the last had been short. Then he returned 
with groans, grunts and grimaces to his unvaried 
bill of fare of simple soup of oil and bread and 
water, upon which he reluctantly throve until the 
end of the siege. 

&® & 


HISTORIC PUNS. 


Tee English are declared to take their pleas- 
ures seriously. Perhaps they do, but, on the 
other hand, they often show an admirably 
gallant gayety in the face of danger, difficulty and 
discouraging circumstances. As abundant corre- 
spondence from the front has recently revealed, 


| Tommy Atkins in the field is far from being a 
A MAN named Paul Bunyan, who worked as | 


serious-minded person much of the time; he is 
often as “larky” as a schoolboy, and his exuberant 


/ nonsense is frequently touched with gleams of 


real wit as well as humor. 
But it is not British Tommies only who joke in 
war time. Throughout centuries of English his- 


| tory, jokes, from sources military, literary, noble 





and even royal, have occasionally enlivened mo- 
mentous events. Puns, the most frivolous and 
trivial, sometimes the most disdained, of jocular 
efforts, attach themselves here and there, like 
impudent burs, to the most serious and careful 
chronicles. The sober historian who writes fully 
of the disastrous Battle of Culloden, which decided 
the final fall of the royal house of Stuart, when he 
relates that the advance of Generals Cope, Wade 
and Hawley was delayed by the snow-filled glens 
and icy slopes of wild Scotland, condescends to 


| record in a footnote that the opposing forces 
ment to start out from, but they didn’t find none | 


drew mirthful encouragement from this punning 
couplet: 
Cope — not cope, nor Wade wade through 
the 
Nor ae bau his cannon to the foe. 


When, in 1797, the fleet of Admiral Duncan was 
about to engage that of the Dutch Admiral de 
Winter, the British captains came aboard the flag- 
ship for instructions. They received them in an 
address of memorable brevity and point. 

“Gentlemen,” said Admiral Duncan, “you see a 
severe Winter approaching; I have only to advise 
you to keep up a good fire.” 

Their enthusiastic compliance with his advice 
resulted in a brilliant victory. 

Perhaps the briefest and wittiest of historic Eng- 
lish puns was the Latin announcement in a single 
word of the conquest of Scinde, attributed to the 
conqueror, Sir Charles Napier: 

“Peccavi.” (I have sinned.) 


*® & 


DAVID BURNS AND GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 


HEN the land for the present capital was 

being secured the commissioners appointed 

by President Washington found it hard to 
persuade some of the local landholders to part 
with their fields. In ‘*Walks About Washington,” 
an old story, good enough to be true, is told about 
one David Burns, a canny Scot, who held out so 
long that President Washington personally under- 
took his conversion. After pointing out to the 
farmer what advantages he would reap from 


‘Come here, Si,’ sez he, ‘and read the dis- | pecitgn Bane or nse pots ea coispae dead 
Seems he had | ; 


overlooked readin’ that thar discription all this | 


“But for this opportunity, Mr. Burns, you might 
have died a poor tobacco planter.” 

“Aye, mon,” snapped Burns, “and had ye no 
married the Widder Custis, wi’ all her nagurs, ye’d 
ha’ been a land surveygr the noo, and a mighty 
poor ane at that!” 

However, when he learned that, unless he ac- 
cepted the liberal terms offered him, his land 
would be condemned and seized at an appraisal 
probably much lower, Burns met the President in 
quite another mood, and to the final question, 
“Well, sir, what have you concluded to do?” as- 
tonished everyone by his prompt response : 

‘“‘Whate’er Your Excellency wad hae me.” 

On one of his fields now stands the White House, 
and an adjacent lot became Lafayette Square. 
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A’ YE BLIND? 


LARGE firm in Aberdeen, says Pearson’s 
Weekly, recently engaged as office boy a raw 
country youth. It was part of his duties 

to attend to the telephone in his master’s absence. 
When first called upon to answer the bell, in reply 
to the usual query, “Are you there?” he nodded 
assent. Again the question came, and still again, 
and each time the boy gave an answering nod. 
When the question came for the fourth time, how- 
ever, the boy, losing his temper, roared through 
the telephone: 

“Man, a’ ye blind? I’ve been noddin’ me head 
off for the last half hour!” 
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THE FROG CHOIR. 
By John Clair Minot. 


When April waves her wand 
Above a wintry land, 

And willow buds appear, 
What is the sound we hear 
As twilight settles down 
Upon the field and town— 
The curious sound that comes 
Like beat of distant drums? 


From tangled reeds that grow 
Where lately lay the snow, 
From waters free once more 
Of fetters that they wore, 
From meadows that again 

Are warm beneath the rain, 
From all the swamps and bogs, 
Lo! hear the singing frogs! 


“Ger-ump! Ger-ump! Ger-ump!” 
With croak and grunt and thump, 
From hoarse and grating throats, 
In rough, discordant notes, 

In varied stress and tone, 

By dozens and alone, 

The frogs begin to sing 

Their welcome to the spring. 


“Ger-ump! Ger-ump! Ger-ump!” 
We hear it where the clump 

Of willows turns to gray 

Beside the muddy way. 

We hear it and rejoice, 

For in each croaking voice 

We know the promise lies 

Of summer songs and skies. 


* 


QUEER WATER FOLK. 


By H. B. Dummer. 


IV. THE DUCKBILL. 

2 HAT a strange-looking animal! ’’ 

\ \ you will say. ‘‘It has a bill just like 

a duck.’’ Yes, and it is that which 

gives the creature its name of duckbill. It also 

has webbed feet, and can swim and dive like a 

fish ; but the strangest thing about the animal 
is that it lays eggs. 

The duckbill is a good digger, and makes 

long tunnels in the ground. It makes them 








just big enough for it to craw] through; and 
so, if it gets halfway out and decides to go 
back to its nest, it has to run backward, for it 
cannot turn round. But it can run backward 
almost as fast as it can run forward. 

The fur of the duckbill is like that of a mole; 
that is, it is set in such a way that when the 
creature runs back ward the fur neither hinders 
it nor gets full of dirt. 

The tunnels, or ‘‘subways,’’ that the duck- 
bill makes are often more than forty feet long ; 


80 you see that it is a great digger. The home | 


of the duckbill is Australia. 

When you go shopping you sometimes carry 
a bag in which to take home what you buy. 
What do you suppose Mr. Duckbill does when 
he wishes to carry home some food? Well, he 
just puts it into his mouth and tucks it away 
in his cheek pouches, where he can store a 





ORRINGTON’S SNOW- 
SHOES. 


By Minnie L. Upton. 


RRINGTON is the long name of a short 
QO but very sturdy nine-year-old boy who 
lives in Maine. His father makes 
snowshoes, and last year Orrington helped 
him. On Christmas morning he found, hang- 
ing beside his stocking, a beautiful pair, just 
right for a sturdy nine-year-old boy. 
What a jolly time he had for a day or two, 
tripping himself and falling in the snow! 
But in a little while he learned how to use the 
snowshoes so well that he could cut across lots 
to school, which made the trip much shorter. 
One day in March he got home from school 
as usual, a little before five o’clock, and found 
a note for himself stuck on the knob of the sugar 
bowl. The note was from his mother, and said: 


Dear Boy. Uncle Joe has just come to take me 
over to his house to see Cousin Anne, who is 
there for an hour on her way to Washington. 
There are ye in the pantry and there is a roast 
sparerib. Put some potatoes into the oven to 
bake at five o’clock, keep a good fire and make 
things cheerful for daddy. I shall be home by 
half past seven. Lovingly, Mother. 
Father was down in the woods cutting trees 
for snowshoe material. Orrington washed six 
big potatoes and put them into the oven to 
bake. He put fresh wood on the fire, and then 
he went to the door and listened; but he could 
not hear his father’s axe strokes. That seemed 
strange. He listened more carefully. Nota 
sound ! 

What if daddy had hurt himself and were 
lying there helpless! But no, of course he 
had not! Probably he had stopped work 
sooner than he planned, for it looked like snow, 
and the dark was coming fast. But he knew 
that daddy was a man who did as he had 
made up his mind to do; and that morning, 
when he started out with his dinner pail, he 
had said that he should work until ten minutes 
of six and be home at six. 

But what if he really were lying there hurt 
in the darkening woods! The wind was rising, 


than twenty minutes he was back with four 
stout neighbors. They quickly got daddy home, | 
and in a few minutes the doctor for whom they 
had sent arrived. By the time that Uncle 
Joe had brought mother home there was noth- 
ing to worry about. Father was lying on the 
couch by the kitchen fire, smiling at Orrington, 
who was carefully examining his snowshoes. 

**T tell you, mother, ’’ said Orrington, ‘‘if it | 
hadn’t been for these snowshoes that daddy 
gave me, he would have been pretty cold before 
I got help for him.’’ 

‘*T guess, ’’ said daddy, ‘‘that the snowshoes 
wouldn’t have amounted to much if they hadn’t 
been on the right kind of boy.’’ 


® 


PUZZLES. 


1. DECAPITATIONS. 
1. 

Whole, a man wears me if he will; transpose 
me, men eat me; behead me, I am prominent in 
education ; transpose, I am costly; behead again, 
I ~ “cama a part of the head; transpose, I am a 
verb. 


II. 

Whole, I shine brightly at night; behead, I limp; 
behead again, I am the French word for soul; 
behead again, I am a personal pronoun in both 
a and English ; behead again, only a vowel 
s left. 

IIT. 

Start with a rag; behead, and leave a clownish 
fellow; behead again, and leave awa: ; behead 
again, and a note of the musical seale will remain. 


2. WORD SQUARES. 

1. ' 
My first we use to keep us warm 
In winter’s cold and winter’s storm. 
My second we as often do 
As when we would take off our shoe. 
nt third we scan most eagerly ; 
If local, we our name may see. 
My next will bound our wildest dream; 
It means the end, the most extreme. 
My last will prove how much we know, 
Our ignorance or skill will show. 


11. 
A monarch oft has done my first, 
In mad desire for greater power; 
But common people second are, 
And willing to await their hour. 
A relative is my next word; 
In races oft my fourth is heard. 
The strong man on the weak, I fear, 
Oft does my last. O dear! 0 dear! 





and howled dismally through the elms in front 
of the house. Orrington thought of the bobcat 
that all the boys, and most of the men, had 
heard in those woods from time to time all 
winter. 


and glaring eyes! Oh, of course his father 
had finished work and was coming home that 
minute by way of the road, so as to get the 
mail at the corner box! And yet—what if he 
was not? What if — 

Orrington slipped his feet into the snow- 
shoes again, strapped them carefully but 
quickly and dashed down the lane. It would 
have been slow going across the rough pasture 
if he had not had those snowshoes; but with 
their help he fairly flew along. 

The woods were dark and the wind howled 
through the twisting branches, but Orrington 
did not stop to think; he plunged into the 
gloom. Tripping and stumbling over roots 
and branches, he reached at last the place 
where his father meant to work. 

‘*Father!’’ he called. No answer. 

‘*Father!’? No answer; and how the wind 
shrieked ! 

‘*Father!’’ And then, so near it made him 
jump, he heard a low moan. He climbed 
back over a fallen tree. There, almost hidden 
by the plumes of the old pine that had crashed 
down in the gale and pinned him to the ground, 
lay his father. Just then the moon sailed out 
from behind a cloud, and Orrington saw that 
the snow round his father’s head was stained 
red. He knelt down and said, ‘‘It’s all right 





large amount. Then he rises to the top of the 
water and eats the food very slowly, as all 
wise and well-taught persons do. 


now, daddy. I’m going for help.’’ 
| Then he was off. Across the fields he flew, 
and made such good time that in a little more 


They had seen his tracks, too. Scary | 
fellows, those bobcats, with their long claws 


ill. 
| Our first little Jack saw a second so black 
| Just stealing a new silver for' 
| And he tried with his might to third the sad plight, 
But the spell of his fourth would not work. 


| 
| So he had to stand by and see second so sly 


ORAWN BY H. B. OUMMER 


3. PALINDROME. 


You must find out a word that wili silence proclaim, 
And backward or forward will read just the same ; 
Then next you must search for a feminine name 
That backward or forward will read just the same; 
And then for an act or a hereto | whose fame 
Spelled backward or forward will be just the same ; 
And then for a fruit that from Mexico came, 

And backward or forward alike is the same; 

And last for a title that we give to a dame, 

And backward or forward is spelled just the same. 
Then from the initials, all five, we’ll frame 

This very same title we give to the dame. 


4. ENIGMA. 


Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 

And most employed when others sleep; 
What few would like to give away, 

And few would care to keep. 


5. RIDDLES. 
I. 
We're close as brother is to brother, 
And each no good without the other. 
Our names are brief and easy, very; 
We’re businesslike and literary. 
He’s short and stout, I’m lean and tall, 
And neither one can talk at all, 
Unless—’tis queer, but still ’tis so— 
In his black eye I stick my toe! 
Il. 
I’m shapely and I’m shiny, 
I’m a neat and natty cap, 
And the fellow I belong to 
Is a very busy chap. 
He wears me when he’s working, 
He doffs me when he’s done, 
And his four bareheaded brothers 
They scorn me, every one! 


III. 
I’ve not a ray of beauty, 
I’m black, and short, and fat, 
But when it comes to duty, 
I’m excellent at that. 
And when the day is dreary 
And life is full of woes, 
I make a whole room cheery 
A-singing through my nose! 


6. ANAGRAMS. 


I. 
See dogin. Tricks inapat. J. M.B., leader in 
Sinai. Careless chink’d. He poor, stirs club much. 


II. 

He speaks as players. Soothes man’s sons. Ah 
fate! dash in past the armed foe. Last fight, beaten 
host. Till then, beat the foe. Fall, great raft boat. 


7. ACROSTIC. 


My first is in acre, but not in rod; 

My second is in pail, but not in hod; 

My third is in ride, but not in walk; 

My fourth is in bird, but not in hawk; 
My fifth and ninth are in look, not in see; 
My sixth is in fen, but not in lea; 

My seventh is in out, but not in in; 

My eighth is in box, but not in bin; 

My whole will make you laugh, no doubt, 





Fifth, and carry it off with a jerk. 


When you see what nonsense ’tis about. 








THE TEA PARTY. 


By Florence Hawsby. 


ARE WAITING PATIENTLY 








THERE ARE TWO OF US AND OUR GUESTS ARE THREE, 
AND THAT MAKES FIVE TO HAVE SOME TEA. 
THE FLUFFY CHICK AND THE TEDDY -BEAR 


BUT NEITHER OF THEM CAN HAVE ANY AT ALL 
UNTIL AFTER GOLDIE, OUR LOVELIEST DOLL. 
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AN EPISODE OF WAR 





My present Vitalics have carried me\ 
already well over two thousand miles \W 


and I have never so much as, pumped 
them up. Judging from the usual 








they require attention. 





showing of these tires they will do bY 
another two thousand easily before \X 





2000 Miles 
On The Original Air 


That's the proof —and here are 
the plain reasons why no cheap 
tire will do it: 

The inner tube of a Vitalic is pure rub-) 


ber. That of cheaper tires is composition, and they're 
thinner tubes at that. Next to the Vitalic tube are two 
layers of toughest motorcycle fabric, woven to 
stand the 250-pound weight and 70-mile speed of 
a motorcycle. Cheaper tires have two layers of or- 
dinary bicycle fabric. Then, the thick Vitalic outer 
wall and tread are made of finest quality rubber 
with just enough compound to vulcanize properly. 
This soft, flexible rubber tread stays “‘alive’’ and 
resists wear and cut for thousands of miles after 
cheap tire treads, made of poor grades of rubber, 
heavily compounded, have become brittle and are 


easily cut and worn through. 


That’s why Vitalics outwear cheaper tires 
more than two to one at docket less 


total cost and annoyance. 
Write for folder““From Boston 


to San Francisco on one set of 
Tires.” Told by the man who 
rode the bicycle. 


Continental Rubber Works 


1994 Liberty St. 
Erie, Pa. 


Charles Weigand by 
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’ Fish Bite 


wolves 


he : zcanee use 


Best fish bait ever discovered. Scapa cen you 


busy pulling them out. Write tod: 
a box to help introduce it. Agents 
3. F. GREGORY, Dept. 54, 


ay and get 
wanted. 
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March, 1916 


A Golden Month for 
Companion Workers 














O each of the 22 workers 

who send us the largest 
number of new yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Youth’s 
Companion during the 
month of March, we will 
not only give the usual Pre- 
miums and Winner’s Gifts 
(in cash or merchandise), 
but we will also give an 
extra prize of a Gold Piece 
as per list of awards below: 


1 Prize $20 Gold Piece 
1 Prize 10 Gold Piece 
5 Prizes each 5 Gold Piece 
15 Prizes each 23 Gold Piece 


Consolation Prizes to 
All Others Who Qualify 


A Consolation Prize of a Crisp 
New One-Dollar Bill will be given 
to each worker who does not win 
one of the Gold Pieces, provided he 
sends at least four new yearly sub- 
scriptions during March. You can’t 
lose. This Consolation Prize is also 
in addition to the Premiums. 


The March Gold is Extra 


Every subscription sent during 
March to be applied on the above 
Offer will also count for Premiums, 
Winner’s Gifts, and toward the big 
Season Prize—a Bag of Gold—to be 
given to each worker whose total for 
the entire season up to June 30th 
amounts to ten or more subscrip- 
tions. See Offer in Premium Num- 
ber, page 542. 


CONDITIONS: 1. These Offers are o to 
our present Companion subscribers only. 2. 
Orders mailed at your post office before March 1 
or after March 31, 7916, cannot count for the Gold 
Piece: 3. Only one March Prize given to a 
worker. 4. With your last order a statement 
of number of subscriptions sent during March 
for comparison with our records. 


The Youth’s Companion 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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(Nore. When it is read in the light of the war 
news of to-day, this story has, we believe, an un- 
usual intérest. It was written for The Companion 
just twenty years ago this month by the young 
American who is best remembered for his battle 
story, “The Red Badge of Courage.” Stephen 
Crane died in 1900, after a few years of brilliant 
achievement and even brighter promise.— The 
Editors.) 


Te lieutenant’s rubber blanket lay on 
the ground, and upon it he had poured 
the company’s supply of ground coffee. 
Corporals and other representatives of the 
grimy and hot -throated men who lined the 
breastwork had come for each squad’s portion. 

The lieutenant was frowning and serious at 
this task of division. His lips pursed as he 
drew with his sword various crevices in the 
heap until brown squares of coffee, astound- 
ingly equal in size, appeared on the blanket. 
He was on the verge of a great triumph in 
mathematics, and the corporals were thronging 
forward, each to reap a little square, when 
suddenly the lieutenant cried out and looked 
quickly at a man near him as if he had 
suspected a personal assault. The others 
cried out also when they saw blood upon the 
lieutenant’s sleeve. 

He had winced like a man stung, swayed 
dangerously, and then straightened. The 
sound of his hoarse breathing was plainly 
audible. He looked sadly, mystically over the 
breastwork at the green face of a wood where 
now were many little white puffs of smoke. 
During this moment the men about him gazed 
statue-like and silent, astonished and awed by 
this catastrophe that had happened when 
catastrophies were not expected—when they 
had leisure to observe it. 

As the lieutenant stared at the wood, they, 
too, swung their heads, so that for another 
moment all hands, still silent, contemplated 
the distant forest as if their minds were fixed 
upon the mystery of the journey of a bullet. 

The officer had of course been compelled to 
take his sword at once into his left hand. He 
did not hold it by the hilt. He gripped it at 
the middle of the blade, awkwardly. Turning 
his eyes from the hostile wood, he looked at 
the sword as he held it there and seemed 
puzzled what to do with it, where to put it. 
In short, this weapon had of a sudden become 
a strange thing to him. He looked at it ina 
kind of stupefaction, as if he had been miracu- 
lously endowed with a trident, a sceptre or a 
spade. 

Finally, he tried to sheathe it. To sheathe a 
sword held in the left hand—at the middle of 
the blade—in a scabbard hung at the left hip, 
is a feat worthy of a sawdust ring. The 
wounded officer engaged in a desperate struggle 
with the sword and the wobbling scabbard, 
and during the time of it he breathed like a 
wrestler. 

But at that instant the men, the spectators, 
awoke from their stone-like poses and crowded 
forward sympathetically. The orderly ser- 
geant took the sword and tenderly placed it 
in the scabbard. As he did so, he leaned 
nervously backward and did not permit even 
his fingers to brush the body of the lieutenant. 
A wound gives strange dignity to him who 
bears it. Unhurt men shy from this new and 
terrible majesty. It is as if the wounded 
man’s hand were upon the curtain that hangs 
before the revelations of all existence — the 
meaning of potentates, wars, cities, sunshine, 
snow, a feather dropped from a bird’s wing; 
and the power of it sheds radiance upon a 
bloody form and makes the other men under- 
stand sometimes that they are little. His com- 
rades look at him with large eyes, thoughtfully. 
Moreover, they fear vaguely that the weight 
of a finger upon him may send him headlong, 
precipitate the tragedy, hurl him at once into 
the dim, gray unknown. And so the orderly 
sergeant, while sheathing the sword, leaned 
nervously backward. 

There were others who proffered assistance. 
One timidly presented his shoulder and asked 
the lieutenant if he cared to lean upon it, but 
the latter waved them all away mournfully. 
He wore the look of one who knows he is the 


| Victim of a terrible disease and understands 
| his helplessness. 


He again stared over the 
breastwork at the forest, and then, turning, 


| went slowly rearward. He held his right 


wrist tenderly in his left hand—as if the 
wounded arm were made of very brittle glass. 

And the men in silence stared at the wood, 
then at the departing lieutenant—then at the 
wood, then at the lieutenant. 

As the wounded officer passed from the line 
of battle, he was enabled to see many things 
that as a participant in the fight were un- 
known to him. He saw a general on a black 
horse, gazing over the lines of blue infantry 
at the woods that veiled his problems. An 
aid galloped furiously, dragged his horse 
suddenly to a halt, saluted, and presented a 
paper. This scene was, for a wonder, precisely 
like a historical painting. 

To the rear of the general and his staff a 
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group composed of a bugler, two or three 
orderlies and the bearer of the corps standard, 
all upon maniacal horses, were working like 
slaves to hold their ground, to keep their 
respectful distance, while the shells bloomed 
in the air round them and caused their chargers 
to make furious, quivering leaps. 

A battery, a tumultuous and shining mass, 
was swirling toward the right. The wild thud 
of hoofs, the cries of the riders shouting blame 
and praise, menace and encouragement, and, 
last, the roar of the wheels, the slant of the 
glistening guns, brought the lieutenant to an 
intent pause. The battery swept in curves 
that stirred the heart ; it made halts as dramatic 
as the crash of a wave on the rocks, and when 
it fled onward this aggregation of wheels, 
levers, motors, had a beautiful unity, as if it 
were a missile. The sound of it was a war 
chorus that reached into the depths of man’s 
emotion. 

The lieutenant, still holding his arm as if it 
were glass, stood watching this battery until 
all detail of it was lost except the figures of the 
riders, which rose and fell and waved lashes 
over the black mass. 

Later he turned his eyes toward the battle, 
where the shooting sometimes crackled like 
brush fires, sometimes sputtered with exas- 
perating irregularity and sometimes rever- 
berated like the thunder. He saw the smoke 
rolling upward, and saw crowds of men who 
ran and cheered or stood and blazed away at 
the inscrutable distance. 

He came upon some stragglers, and they told 
him how to find the field hospital. They 
described its exact situation. In fact, these 
men, no longer having part in the battle, knew 
more of it than others. They told the per- 
formance of every corps, every division, and 
the opinion of every general. The lieutenant, 
carrying his wounded arm rearward, looked 
upon them with wonder. 

At the roadside a brigade was making coffee 
and buzzing with talk like a girls’ boarding 
school. Several officers came out to him and 
inquired concerning things of which he knew 
nothing. One, seeing his arm, began to scold. 
‘‘Why, man, that’s no way todo! You want 
to fix that thing.’? He appropriated the lieu- 
tenant and the lieutenant’s wound. He cut 
the sleeve and laid bare the arm, every nerve 
of which softly fluttered under his touch. He 
bound his handkerchief over the wound, scold- 
ing away in the meantime. His tone intimated 
that he was in the habit of being wounded 
every day. The lieutenant hung his head, 
feeling in this presence that he did not know 
how to be correctly wounded. 

The low white tents of the hospital were 
grouped round an old schoolhouse. There 
was here a singular commotion. In the fore- 
ground two ambulances interlocked wheels in 
the deep mud. The drivers were tossing the 
blame of it back and forth, gesticulating and 


berating; from the ambulances, both crammed 


with wounded, there came an occasional groan. 

An interminable crowd of bandaged men 
were coming and going. Great numbers sat 
under the trees nursing heads or arms or legs. 
There was a dispute of some kind raging on 
the steps of the schoolhouse. Sitting with his 
back against a tree, a man with a face as gray 
as a new army blanket was serenely smoking 
a corncob pipe. The lieutenant wished to 
rush forward and inform him that he was 
dying. 

A busy surgeon was passing near the lieu- 
tenant. ‘‘Good morning!’’ he said with a 
friendly smile. Then he caught sight of the 
lieutenant’s arm, and his face at once changed. 
‘*Well, let’s have a look at it.’’” He seemed 
possessed suddenly of a great contempt for the 
lieutenant. The wound evidently placed him 
on a very low social plane. 

The doctor cried out impatiently. What 
muttonhead had tied it up that way, anyhow? 
The lieutenant answered, ‘‘Oh, a man.’’ 

When the wound was disclosed, the doctor 
fingered it disdainfully. ‘‘Humph!’’ he said. 
‘*You come along with me and I’ll tend to 
you.’’ His voice contained the same scorn as 
if he were saying, ‘‘You will have to go to 
jail.’”’ 

The lieutenant had been very meek, but 
now his face flushed, and he looked into the 
doctor’s eyes. ‘‘I guess I! won’t have it 
amputated,’’ he said. 

‘*Nonsense, man, nonsense! Nonsense!’’ 
cried the doctor. ‘‘Comealong, now. I won’t 
amputate it. Comealong. Don’t bea baby.’’ 

‘*Let goof me!’’ said the lieutenant, holding 
back wrathfully. His glance fixed upon the 
door of the old schoolhouse, as sinister to him 
as portals of death. 

And this is the story of how the lieutenant 
lost his arm. When he reached home, his 
sisters, his mother and his wife sobbed for a 
long time at the sight of the flat sleeve. 

‘“Oh, well,’’ he said, standing shamefaced 
amid these tears, ‘‘I don’t suppose it matters 
so much as all that.’’ . 





More than 400 Schools and Conserva- 
tories and nearly 60,000 refined American 
homes enjoy satisfactory service from 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Of the highest grade attained in the art of 
piano building, their appeal lies in their remark- 
ably beautiful tone qualities, exquisite touch 
and unsurpassed durability. These, with their 
elegance of case design and finish, make the 
Ivers & Pond the ideal piano for the home. For 
Catalogue and full information write us today. 


(f How to Buy 


Wherever in the United sper no dealer sells them 
we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the factory 
on approval. The piano must please or it returns 
at our expense for Railroad freights. Liberal allow- 
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WILL MEND THAT VASE 


STAMMER 


The largest stammering school in the world. Established 
twenty-one years. Awarded Gold Medal at World’s 
Fair, St. Louis. for our free, 200 page book. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Make good money or earn premiums by selling our 
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ANONYMOUS SHAKESPEARE. 


ISS Margaret Anglin, the distinguished 
actress, in some recent interesting remi- 
niscences of her career published in the 
n Magazine, related an amusing episode 
of her visit to Australia. She had been playing 
Viola, Katharine, and other Shakespearean hero- 
ines in the great theatre at Melbourne, which 
had been crowded to the roof at every perform- 
ance. But the time came to move on to a smaller 
eity, with a less sophisticated population, and her 
manager was assailed by doubts. He did not think 
Shakespeare would do. He proposed confining 
the repertory to modern plays. When she remon- 
strated, he explained: 

“They want to laugh.” 

“Then why not ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ ?” 
Miss Anglin suggested. 

He hesitated. Despair had him, but finally he 
replied: 

“Oh, well, we’ll try it; but we mustn’t let them 
know who wrote it!” 

That seems the climax of the story, but there is 
more to come. ‘‘I had forgotten this incredible 
remark,” says Miss Anglin, “until I arrived in the 
city to play, and there, to my horror, everywhere 
advertising was displayed announcing blithely 
that Miss Anglin would appear in a comedy, ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew, by Immortal Bard.’ ” 

New and true as this anecdote is, it bears a close 
family resemblance to one of venerable age and 
long-tnprovable veracity. According to this tale, 
which Miss Anglin’s experience renders at least 
credible, a traveling theatrical company was 
booked to play in a raw Western town a melo- 
drama considered as suitable to the prospective 
audience. By accident, the necessary scenery 
and costumes were sent ahead to the next stopping 
place, which was the capital of the state, where a 
Shakespearean play was to be presented, at the 
governor’s special request; and the costumes and 
accessories for the Shakespeare performance 
were the ones that arrived. There was no time to 
right the mistake; but there was time to rush a 
new set of posters, advertising the new play. 

“Come One, Come All!” they invited the public. 
“Do Not Miss the Opportunity of a Lifetime! 
The Great Comic, Historic, Romantic, Emotional 
Drama, AS YOU LIKE IT, or THE WRES- 
TLER’S SWEETHEART!!! As triumphantly 
performed before the Queen of England at the 
Globe Theatre, London, with the distinguished 
author in the cast!’ 

Naturally the public inferred that this inter- 
esting performance had taken place before Queen 
Victoria, during the last London season, rather 
than in:the presence of good Queen Bess some 
three hundred years before. Naturally, also, the 
gymnastic suggestions of the ingenious subtitle 
were not lost upon them. They turned out in 
force ; the town attended, almost toa man. They 
did not think much of the melancholy Jaques, 
but they would have endured him another seven 
ages for the sake of Rosalind! 
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PET TIGER CUBS. 


HILE I was out early one morning, track- 

ing a herd of bison, writes Mr. Stanley 

Coxon in his book, ‘“‘And That Reminds 
Me,” we came across a Gond who had just suc- 
eeeded in robbing a tigress of hertwocubs. They 
were the sweetest little things imaginable. We 
made the wild man’s fortune by giving him twenty- 
five rupees, and at the same time concluded one 
of the best bargains I ever made. 

The cubs became a never-ending source of en- 
joyment, and one of the sights of Chanda was to 
see the deputy commissioner going out for his 
early morning ride accompanied by his pack of 
hounds and his two tame tigers. They would 
scamper along the road, playing with the dogs just 
as far as they liked, which was never very far, 
and then they would turn and trot back home. 

In the Chanda compound we had a monkey 
ehained to a pole, and there was an amusing half 
hour each morniug when the cubs stalked the 
monkey. The monkey invariably entered into 
the game. Keeping his eyes fixed on some distant 
object and scratching his ear vigorously, he would 
look as if such a thing as a tiger had never existed. 
Then, as one pf the cubs made a spring, up the 
pole he would go like a flash of lightning. While 
the tiger was wondering what had become of his 
prey, the monkey would come down on the cub’s 
back, bite out a huge piece of fluff, and scramble 
up again with a squeal of delight. 

There was distress in the compound when the 
cubs had to go; but when I found them playfully 
testing my legs with their teeth, I decided that 
diseretion must overrule friendship. At the age 
of eight months I sold them to a firm in Bombay 
for one thousand rupees. 
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NO HURRY ABOUT IT. 


OME fishermen drifting down an Ozark stream 
passed a weed-choked cornfield. A span of 
mules and a cultivator stood at the end next 

the cabin. But the farmer, sitting on a near-by 
log, his rifle across his knees, seemed in no hurry 
to start his day’s work. A scraggly hen and one 
querulous chicken moped in the spring sunshine. 

“Waiting for a shot?” inquired the fishermen. 

“A hawk was after that thar chicken yisterday,” 
drawled the “hill billy,” “‘and I ‘low ter take a shot 
at him if I see him ter-day.” . 

When the party returned, late that afternoon, 
‘he mules were propping each other up in their 
norning tracks; the farmer still sat on the log. 

“Haven’t you seen that hawk ?”’ 

The hill billy shook his head patiently. 

“Not up ter yit.” 
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THE SMALLEST OF REPUBLICS. 


A. TESTLED within the confines of a square 
} mile in the Pyrenees, the Lilliputian repub- 
m lic of Goust, smaller even than the republics 
! Andorra or San Marino, has had its independ- 
‘¢e recognized by France and Spain for the past 
iree centuries. It has, says the New York Sun, 

Population of about 150. The people are ruled 
y @ council of elders, and they pay no taxes or 
ties of any sort. 

this civie unit is so tiny that it has to go abroad 
r its cure of soul and body. For these, it has 
) go to Laurent, the nearest French town. Even 
1e dead must leave Goust to find consecrated 
‘ound in which to lie; the coffins are slid down- 
ill, Out of the smallest republic in the world. 








NATURE G SCIENCE 


i hp GREATEST FISH.— The largest living 
shark (Rhinodon typicus), more commonly 
known as the whale shark, is a near relative of 
the dogfish, and has none of the bloodthirsty attri- 
butes of a true man-eating shark. It is often 
forty, and sometimes sixty, feet long, and is prob- 
ably the largest of all living fish, for the great 
basking shark, its nearest rival, is not known to 
exceed a length of thirty-six feet. Like the bask- 
ing shark, it is a pelagic fish and roams the seas 
of nearly the whole world. It has even been 
caught as far north as St. John in New Brunswick. 
The speeimen shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration was captured off Knights Key in Florida. 
The whale shark is a slow creature and does not 
frequent great depths. Its food consists of the 














minute crustaceans and mollusks that live near 
the surface of the ocean. In spite of its huge size, 
the whale shark is incapable of swallowing a man. 
It differs from the true shark, which has enormous 
triangular.teeth that cut like knives, in having 
very small teeth and wide gill openings with pecul- 
iar comb-like gills that, like the whalebone in 
whales, serve to retain its minute sea food. No 
one knows certainly how long these huge sharks 
live, but, judging from their slow growth, they 
probably live to a very old age. Their size prob- 
ably increases slowly until the end of their lives. 


OILER SAFEGUARDS.—Boiler plugs are 
fitted to the top of the boiler furnace, and are 
normally surrounded by water. If the water level 
of the boiler gets dangerously low, the plug be- 
comes hot, melts, blows out, and thus extinguishes 
the fire before the furnace plates are overheated. 
It is well known that the behavior of fusible plugs 
is somewhat erratic, and that they may be a source 
of danger on account of the false sense of security 
that they give. According to the United States 
Bureau of Standards, which has been investigating 
the subject, it appears that there are two kinds of 
failure: that in which an oxide is formed as an 
interlocking network throughout the tin of the 
filling, and that in which the oxide forms as a solid 
hard mass at the fire end of the plug. In more 
than one thousand plugs that the bureau examined, 
it found that lead and zine were the principal 
impurities present, and that the oxide network 
formed when zine in amounts that varied from 0.3 
to 4 per cent was present. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards suggests that the use of pure tin of the quality 
of Banka (lead, traces up to 0.01 per cent; zinc, 
traces) or of Straits (lead, up to 0.08 per cent; 
zine, traces up to 0.015 per cent) would probably 
eliminate the danger of the plugs’ oxidizing in 
service. we 
ARE EARTHS.—Rare earths are the oxides 
of such metals as thorium, cerium, titanium, 
zireonium, tantalum, niobium, tungsten, uranium 
and vanadium. The most common and familiar 
uses of these metals are: for thorium and cerium 
in the making of gas mantles, and for tungsten in 
the making of incandescent lamps. Tungsten, 
together with vanadium, is also used in making 
certain kinds of steel. Thorium, or one of its com- 





pounds, is used extensively in searchlights, motor- | 
ear headlights, and in flashlight powders. Cerium | 
alloyed with certain metals makes the flaming | 
alloy used in cigar and gas lighters and to trace | 
the flight of artillery shells. The same metal, or | 
one of its salts, is used in photography, in dyeing | 
leather and for coloring glass. Titanium alloyed | 
with iron is often used to purify steel, cast iron 
and cast copper. Zirconium oxide makes crucibles 
and similar vessels that, even when brought to a 
white heat, can be plunged into cold water without 
eracking. Tantalum makes surgical and dental 
instruments that will not rust and that can be 
sharpened like steel and sterilized by intense 
heat. Nine-tenths of the tungsten and the vana- 
dium produced is used in making steel. Thus the 
rare earths now serve both very important and 
very trivial uses. As chemists and other investi- 
gators are constantly studying them with a view to 
other uses, the list of their services grows longer 
every year. od 

ASES OF THE UNIVERSE.—The presiden- 

tial address of Dr. William Wallace Campbell, 
director of the Lick Observatory, before the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at San Francisco contained the following 
interesting paragraph: ‘“‘We have not yet seen 
little earths revolving round any stars except our 
own, nor do we know that intelligent beings live 
upon such planets and are looking down toward 
our system and seeing our sun as a little star in 
their night sky; but everyone now holds as 
absurd the view that our star is the only one of 
the hundreds of millions of stars that has little 
planets revolving round it, or that our earth is the 
only one that is inhabited by intelligent life. Can 
there be a more inspiring thought than that intel- 
ligent beings are probably living here and there 
throughout the universe, in whatever direction 
you may look? The spectroscope has shown that 
the chemical elements that compose the earth 
are also the constituents of our sun and of the 
other suns. We have no reason to doubt that the 
chemistry of the earth is the chemistry of the uni- 
verse. The spectroscope and the photographic 
plate are telling us of the close relationship of the 
nebulz to those stars that we call the youngest 
stars, of the young stars to the middle-aged stars, 
and of the middle-aged stars to the old stars. We 
cannot doubt that the stars are growing older, as 
we are growing older, as everything in nature is 
changing and growing older, and in accordance 
with the same laws that govern the changes on 
the earth. The student of double stars finds that 
the movements of the two components of a distant 
double-star system are in accordance with the law 
of gravitation. Every particle of our experience 
leads us to believe that the reign of the laws that 
control our everyday affairs is universal; that the 
strict relationship of cause and effect applies 
throughout the stellar system. Does not this broad 
and stable foundation give valued confidence to | 
those who are building the structure of the other | 
sciences, the structure of everyday life, the struc- 








ture of civilization?” | 
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Such an easy way 


to heal my skin! 


‘¢T never worry if I have a little rash or 
other eruption break out—I just put on a 
bit of Resinol Ointment. That takes out 
the itching and burning izs¢ani/y, and soon 
clears the trouble away. I learned of 
Resinol Ointment through our doctor pre- 
scribing it for my brother. Tom had been 
almost frantic with eczema for months but 
that ointment healed his skin like magic.” 

Resinol Ointment is also an ideal household 
remedy for burns, cuts, wounds, sores, chafings, 
irritations, rashes, cold-sores and a score of other 


troubles which constantly arise in every home, 
especially where there are children. 






Money cannot buy a purer, more cleansing toilet 
soap than Resinol Soap. And the healing Resinol 
medication in it helps to keep the complexion clear, 
fresh, and beautiful. 


Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment are sold by 
all druggists. For trial of each, free, write to 
Dept 11-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Stick is especially apprect- 
ated by young men, who like the way the Resinol 
in it soothes the face and prevents most shaving 
discomforts. 















“FRECKLES” 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 














Author of 


‘The Harvester” 
‘*A Girl of the 
Limberlost” 


O’Halloran,” etc. 


See our 
Special Offer 


below, “How to Get 
This $1.50 Book Free.’’ 


VER HALF A MILLION copies of “Freckles” have been 
sold since its publication in 1906, and the story has been 
read more and more each year. We offer the Special Illus- 
trated Edition with drawings in colors, and in black and white, 
and sold at $1.50 net. 
“Freckles” is a nameless waif when the tale opens, but the way 
in which he takes hold of life, the nature friendships he forms 
in the great Limberlost Swamp, where his patron, McLean, is 
lumbering; the manner in which everyone who meets him 
succumbs to the charm of his engaging personality, and his love 
story with “The Angel” are full of real sentiment. It is a book 
that leaves “a pleasant taste in the mouth” and a warm feeling 
about the heart. Everyone is enchanted with “Freckles.” 


How To Get This $1.50 Book Free 


Send us $2.00 to pay for one new subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion we will present you with a copy of this great 
outdoor novel, “ FRECKLES,” sending the book to you postpaid. 


NOTE. This Offer is open to Companion subscribers only. 
New subscriptions sent us prior to Feb. 10th cannot count. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Affects 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its ta a fas price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage pre “on to _ address in the 
United States, $2.25 to .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at “the Post fice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

~~ Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

Money goon Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for the Companion when sent by 
mail, should be_b Office ‘Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent, through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the Bones dog 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 

which shows when the subscription expires, wil nt 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your sor issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








HEART DISEASE. 


ISEASES of the heart are sometimes 
organic and sometimes functional; in 
some cases there is a material change 
in the tissues of the heart itself, and in 
others the symptoms give evidence of 
some disorder elsewhere in the body, 

or of a constitutional change in which there is no 

apparent alteration in the heart structure. 

Organic diseases, again, may be divided into two 
groups: those that are caused by an inflammation 
of the membrane that lines and envelops the heart 
and those that areowing to the slow degeneration of 
the cardiac muscle. The inflammatory affections of 
the heart occur usually as complications or accom- 
paniments of rheumatism, scarlet fever and other 
acute infectious diseases, whereas the degener- 
ative diseases may follow typhoid fever, diphthe- 
ria, influenza and other depressing diseases, but 
especially occur in consequence of overwork, 
worry, overeating, especially of flesh foods, ath- 
letic pursuits carried to an extreme—the same 
things that are often responsible for high blood 
pressure and arteriosclerosis. 

The functional disorders are usually marked by 
a disturbed heart rhythm—a pulse that is too rapid 
or too slow, intermittent or irregular. They are 
the least serious of all the diseases of the heart, 
yet they alarm the sufferer most because the symp- 
toms are so conspicuous. They are often caused 
by an overloaded stomach, by acute indigestion, 
by excessive smoking, especially of cigarettes, 
and by various nervous affections. They are often 
useful danger signals, calling the attention of the 
patient to a disease that is beginning elsewhere in 
the body, or to some hygienic fault that may lead 
to serious diseases of the heart or other organs. 

There is another form of functional cardiac trou- 
ble in which the heart is simply “weak.” Sucha 
heart has strength only for the everyday needs of 
the body, and has no reserve force to meet any 
emergencies that may arise, such as acute illness 
or unwonted muscular or mental strain. It is 
usually associated with general muscular weak- 
ness and lack of physical tone, and always with 
abnormally low blood pressure. The low pressure 
is partly owing to the fact that the heart is too 
weak to propel the blood with sufficient force to 
fill the arteries, and partly owing to the want of 
muscular tone in the arteries themselves. 
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CRAWFORD’S “LUCK.” 


S the newly arrived guest walked into 
the dining room of the summer hotel, it 
was clear to anyone that he was a suc- 
cessful business man—a man of large 
responsibilities and genuine strength of 
character. Two men sitting at a table 

a short distance from that to which the stranger 

had been assigned looked at each other. 

“You know who he is?” said one. “Crawford 
of the B. & C. Wool Corporation.” 

“Yes, I know him,” replied his friend. “He is the 
executive head of all the dozen concerns affiliated 
witi the company. He’s a big man financially.” 

“Success just naturally seems to blow into some 
men’s hats,” said the first speaker with a little 
bitterness. ‘Lucky fellow! I don’t believe he 
ever had a worry in his life.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, old chap! That 
man failed once and lost his job twice before he 
finally found himself and got his real chance.” 

“By Jove! You don’t meanit! There was 
money back of him, however, I’ll wager!” 

“Notacent. He built up a business on borrowed 
capital, putting his brain and vigor and youth 
against the cash of an old friend. Then he and 
his devoted wife, both still in their twenties, saved 
and planned and scrimped and lived small. They 
were paying up a little here and a little there, 
meeting this note that fell due and that bill that 
was imperative, when the panic of 1907 struck New 
York.” 

“Well?” 

**Well, then the man who had posed as the kind 
and indulgent friend and sponsor of the younger 
man’s business venture threw off his mask. He 
called in on fifteen days’ notice all the money he 
had loaned, and of course, face to face with an 
impossible situation, Crawford failed—threw up 
his hands!” 

“Pretty rough! Didn’t he save anything?” 

“Not a cent; lost everything. Then the old 
scoundrel took over the business, and he now 
makes about twenty-five thousand dollars a year 
from it.” 

“That was a blow! 
next ?”” 

“Waited for a job, my friend. Have you ever 
done that? I did once, for three months, and 
every day I found myself degenerating. It was a 
rude shock to me, really, for I had always thought 
that I should keep up appearances—clean linen, 
smooth shave, creased trousers, and so forth—at 
any cost. W ell, one day I caught a real look at 
myself in the glass, and that brought me to my 
senses. I saw that I was carrying the badge of 
failure on my cheek and round my neck and wrists; 
my inner feeling had taken that outward form.” 

“It is easier to go down the toboggan slide than 
to come up, eh?” 

“Rather! Well, I saw Crawford often, and I 


























What did Crawford do 





had friends who knew him intimately at that time. 
He was out of work for six months—had absolutely 
nothing to do—and God knows what frenzied 
moments come to a man at such atime, but he 
never for one day went unshaved or without clean 
linen —and, best of all, his manner was always 
cheerful. His wife was a wonder all through the 
time; she helped him in every possible way, made 
one cent serve for five, and bore always the same 
gallant and indomitable front.” 

“How old a man is he?” 

“Just turned forty-one. Oh, yes! I know you’d 
take him for a man fifty years old. That’s the 
price he paid. His courage and self-control took 
their toll, as they always do. But he’s a man of 
men, and if you knew, as I do, how sympathetic 
and large-minded and kind he is, you’d realize that 
that very hard experience developed in him traits 
that no amount of instant or easy success could 
have given him.” 

“Well, the fellows who declare that there’s no 
such thing as luck could use him as a good example, 

couldn’t they?” 

“They certainly could. It was just courage that 
made his suecess—courage and character—and 
there’s no luck about them.” 
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TRAPPING THE TIGER. 


TRANGELY enough, the simplest animal to 
S catch alive is that fierce and ferocious crea- 

ture, the tiger, the strongest, bravest and 
quickest of all wild beasts. In fact, says Prince 
Sarath Ghosh, the author of “Wonders of the 
Jungle,” the tiger is often caught with birdlime! 

The sap of the assad tree makes a paste more 
sticky than glue, and the natives tap several trees 
and collect a large quantity of the sap. Also, there 
are many tropical trees that have tough and coarse 
leaves about the size of a man’s hand; and the 
natives gather plenty of those leaves. Then they 
select a tall tree in the jungle, the lowest bough of 
which is about fifteen feet from the ground. On 
the bough they tie a tempting bait, generally a 
sheep or goat, freshly killed, so that the blood may 
still be dripping. Then they strew the leaves 
thickly over the ground for several yards round 
the tree and pour the assad sap over the leaves. 

The tiger, prowling round for his dinner, scents 
the blood and draws near. He sees the bait on 
the bough, and jumps for it. But the bait is out of 
his reach. He steps back a few yards, takes a run, 
and jumps again. But still he cannot reach the 
bait. The next time he goes back several yards, 
takes a longer run, and leaps with all his strength. 

A tiger can at a run clear the bough of a tree 
eleven or twelve feet high, but cannot reach out 
with his paws or jaws more than fifteen feet from 
the ground. So now he just manages to touch the 
bough, but cannot get a good grip on the bait. 

Now he begins to notice that something is the 
matter with his paws; they are covered all over 
with leaves, which interfere with his attempts to 
seize the bait. Then he tries to get rid of the leaves 
by wiping his paws on the ground. But that only 
serves to catch up more leaves. So he tries to 
wipe his paws on his body; that merely transfers 
the leaves to his body, and as soon as he puts his 
paw down on the ground again he picks up more 
leaves. In this way the leaves become stuck all 
over his body. 

Now an intelligent animal like ‘the elephant 
would think it all out and come to the conclusion 
that something was wrong with his method. Not 
so the tiger. The tiger never changes his habits. 
Because he is accustomed to wipe his paw on the 
ground or on his own body, he cannot think of 
anything else to do. Also, it never occurs to him 
to walk away from the tree before wiping his paws. 

At last, getting quite impatient, he begins to 
wipe his paw on his cheeks—as every cat creature 
does. Then real trouble begins. The leaves accu- 
mulate on his cheeks and the sap gets into his 
eyes. That causes intense pain and temporary 
blindness. Maddened with the pain, the stupid 
tiger lies down and rolls over and over on the 
ground, as cats alwaysdo. That is the last piece 
of folly. Covered from head to foot with leaves 
and glue, the tiger leaps about frantically, and 
soon dashes his head against the tree. Then the 
wily natives rush from their hiding place, throw a 
net over the helpless tiger and carry him off. 

They put him into a cage, the floor of which is 
covered thick with sand, and let him wipe himself 
clean by rolling in the sand. Later they throw 
buckets of water over’him and serub him with 
brushes attached to long poles. Then he is clean 
enough to come to Bronx Park. 
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IN PEACEFUL VALLEY. 


FTER leaving the high school of a retired 
village somewhere in the Middle West, says 
Railway and Locomotive Engineering, Tom 

Ruskin entered the principal dry-goods store of 
the town. He spent a couple of years behind the 
counter; but he found the life too dull, and started 
out to see the world. He got a job on the Erie as 
brakeman and took it. He changed last year toa 
fireman’s job, and is still wielding the scoop. Last 
month he took a holiday, and went back home to 
see his friends. 

In the evening Tom realized that something was 
missing, and after reflecting, asked: 

‘*What’s become of the curfew whistle?” 

“Well,” answered his mother, “the curfew 
whistle used to sound at nine o’clock, and it wak- 
ened half of the people; so they complained and 
had it stopped, and we can sleep now.” 
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ONE RESULT OF THE WAR. 


DELIGHTFUL old lady of a little town in 

Nebraska was discovered one morning in 
the act of killing a chicken. 

“Why, Mrs. Brown, I thought that you were 


afraid to kill a chicken,” said a neighbor in sur- 


prise. 

“Yes, deary, I did useter bé, but since the war 
broke out I’ve done it right smart.” 

“I don’t just understand you; what does the war 
have to do with it?” 

“Well, you see, it’s this way: I useter think that 
bloodshed was an awful thing, but since I’ve been 
readin’ about all them men-killin’s in Europe I 
just get a rooster by the feet, lay his head on the 
block and say to myself, ‘Now, Sarah, ’tain’t near 
so bad as killin’ a man. Where’s your nerve?’ 
And then I just shut my eyes and whack.” 


® © 
AT THE CHEMISTRY EXAMINATION. 


Professor—Can you tell me what will happen to 
gold when it is left uncovered in the air? 
Student—It will be stolen. d 
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Best Scarlet Green-leaved 
Variety in existence. 

You won’t have to fo out to 
_— your nearest public park 
to admire it when — fave, it in pe! own garden. 
Price 3 for $1; Eac Prepaid talog. 

Gladiolus Bulblets "ateepant Mixture 25 pre- 
pe id for 20c. with 160 page free. Bulbs, Seeds, 
lants. “Special Gladiolus List” mailed FREE. 


cncaco | VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE new york 
31-33 W. Ranooupn St. 43 Banoway St, 
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USING A 
SIMONDS 
SAW 





MENTALLY 


Using tools develops a boy’s creative powers and 
teaches him accuracy, observation and attention to 
details, while also strengthening him physically. A 
Simonds Saw is an ideal tool to use, because its splen- 
did temper, set and hang make it run easily and 
smoothly with the least muscular effort and cut fast 
and true with no scraping or ems Our free 
booklet, “ The Professor and the Saw,” tells how to 
build many useful things, and the Simonds Prize Tool 
Cabinet, which we sell you if your dealer hasn’t 
it, is a splendid kit of standard too! ini 





ye are for all uses. Simonds Saws 
lo not require t filing or setting, will stand 
hard use, and are lutely guaranteed. 
“If you want saws that cut like diamonds 
sk ed saws that are branded Simonds.” 

Write to 7 for p lars of the Si ds Prize 
Contest for who like to do carpentry, and for 
* The Professor and the Saw.” No expense whatever. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
“ The Saw Makers” FITCHBURG, MASS. 
5 Factories 11 Branches 
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igh in quality and absolute in purity. \W 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request } 
\\ WALTER BAKER & C91” 
S DORCHESTER MASS j 
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‘to pure medicinal 
Mca in S. B. Cough 

Drops soothe and heal 
the throat. Carry a box 
all the time during this 
windy, cold and damp 
season. Far better than 
medicine. 


SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


S.B. veerey DROPS 


apeiote Pure Cone pier 
= edicinal O 


SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 


Your Grandpa Knows Us 


Makers of Lasses Kisses and S. B. 
~—_— Gum—“‘The sg with 
the Cough Drop Flavor. 


























inewing oe, Seloureraa sor eee 
JOHN M. SMYTH wos C ‘aime CHICAGO 





pret ee pled wah of we 
we will send you free a starch-finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 
State size and which style wanted 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mas 





Read! lectric | ll ght 


stapes 


catalog. The The te mate’ idng . Ley Shy . 
iw— most wo! 
value ever built. All cies for bors, men and women. 


Pay As You Ride joi. inc Acow etsy 


riding it it right away —pay. j just a Sete So mont 


WHITE TOOAY Gag pase te 
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This New Cartridge Camera _ 


will be given to every boy, girl, man or woman who obtains one 
new subscription for The Youth’s Companion. See Offer below. 


HESE PICTURES are reproductions of photographs, actual size, taken with this 
dainty Camera. Although the No. 00 Cartridge Premo is a small Camera, it is 
a real Camera, for the reputation of the Eastman Kodak Company is behind it. - 


No. 00 Cartridge Premo Camera 


The Camera, because of its 
compact size, can be carried in 
the pocket or handbag, and will 
make perfectly satisfactory pic- 
tures for grown-up people as 
well as for the young folks. 


It loads in daylight with No. 
35 Cartridge Premo Films, it 
takes a picture 1% x 1% inches These Pictures, Actual Size, were taken 
—a proportion that is just right with this Camera. 
for portraits, landscapes and 
street scenes—and has a meniscus lens and an automatic shutter for time 
and snapshot exposures. Our Special Offer below includes two Rolls Car- 
tridge Premo Films, sufficient for twelve exposures. A small thirty-page 
Booklet of Directions for using the Camera is also included. This Book- 
let tells about making snapshot and time exposures for both interior 
and open-air pictures, also how to make the finished pictures. A special 
advantage of this new Cartridge Camera is its low operating cost. Extra 
Rolls of Films cost only 10 cents each. 
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How to Get this Camera Free 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s Companion for one year. 
Send the address to us with the subscription money and we will present you with this No. 00 Car- 
tridge Premo Camera and two Rolls Premo Films, and deliver them at your post office all charges 
paid. This Special Offer is subject to the following conditions: 1. The subscription must be one that 
has not been upon our books for one year. 2. It cannot be your own. 3. The Camera is given only 
to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 
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The Presto Hand — - Aluminum Baking Set 


consists of a brilliant electric light Pure Aluminum possesses wonderful wearing qualities, cannot rust or 
form poisonous compounds, and is fast superseding iron, tin or enamel ware 
bulb, inclosed in an adjustable with the up-to-date housewife. The Baking Set we offer possesses two dis- 
° ° tinctive features—a con- 
searchlight reflector having a two sath tien aeitin a 
inch bull’s-eyelens. It is equipped the pieces being used sep- 
: ae . arately or in combination 
with a swinging handle for carry elk dene ani aie 
ing, and is attachable to any ordi- Detachable Handle that 
converts the Pudding Pans 
mony dry battery, such as may be into Stewpans. A combi- 
obtained in your local store. nation of two large pans 
You can stand or hang this Lamp 
anywhere, and the searchlight may be 
turned to any angle throwing the light Sey Seite to the 
just where you wantit. It may be ita 


forms a Double Roaster. 
A combination of three- 
used near gas, gasoline, oil or hay, without the slightest 
danger of fire, for it cannot ignite anything, no matter how 


ll 





quart Pudding Pan and 
Cake Tube makes an 
Angel Cake Pan. 

The Complete Baking Set 
consists of 1 Detachable Han- 
dle, 1 Cake Tube, 1 Pudding 
Pan, one quart ; 1 Pudding Pan, 
two quarts; 1 Pudding Pan, 


NAAM 


inflammable. It is indispensable for doing chores about three quarts. 
the house, cellar, barn or garage. No household can afford How to Get this 
to be without it. Our Offer does not include battery. Baking Set 


oC CCMA 


Ask a friend or neighbor 
to give you his subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion for 
one year. Send the address 
to us with the subscription 
money, also 25 cents extra, 
making $2.25 in all, and the 
Aluminum Baking Set will be 
sent delivered at your post 
office, all charges paid by us. 
This Offer is subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 1. It is made 
to Companion subscribers only. 
2. The subscription must be obtained from a household where The Companion has not 
been taken the past year. 3. The subscription must not be your own. 
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Special Limited Offer 


For a limited time the Presto Electric Hand Lamp will be 
given free of charge to Companion subscribers only as 
payment for securing one new yearly subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion; or the Lamp may be purchased from 
us for $1.00. In either case we deliver free anywhere 
in the United States. 
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LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED AND DRAFTS MADE PAYABLE TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
LLL 
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3000 years ago— 
and tonight 


The Moon that shoneon Cleopatra may now _ state, modern women enjoy preater luxury. 


illuminate a-different type of woman, yet Science has combined these famous oils, 


now, as in the great Epyptian's day, Palm prized for three thousand years as Nature’s 
and Olive oils are the great toilet requisites. Zreatest cleansing agents, into a firm 
While then a queen,withallherpower,must fragrant cake of mild creamy lather known 
needs accept them in their crude natural the world over as 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


The Palmolive Line now also includes Palmolive Shampoo, Cream, 
Powder, Vanishin3, Cream, Taleum Powder and Shaving Stick. The 
Shampoo, two Creams and Powder are each fifty cents; the Talcum 

- and Shaving, Stick each twenty-five cents. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write, enclosin}, price of article desired. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. . 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
CANADIAN FACTORY: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 





